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FOREWORD 
Books  and  Printing  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

The  art  and  business  of  printing  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  are  significant  in  the  history  of  printing  in  the 
United  States  and  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  cultural 
development  of  California.   This  series  of  interviews  with 
people  who  have  been  participants  in  and  observers  of  the 
recent  history  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  printing  stems  from 
a  1958  interview  by  Francis  P.  Farquhar  with  Edward  DeWitt 
Taylor.   It  has  been  carried  forward  in  the  interest  of 
recording  details  of  the  movement  and  analyzing  factors  in 
its  development. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to 
tape  record  autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent 
in  recent  California  history.   The  Office  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Willa  Baum,  and  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library.   Miss 
Ruth  Teiser  is  project  director  for  the  books  and  printing 
series . 
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INTRODUCTION 

Lawton  Kennedy  became  a  printer  at  an  age  when  most 
printers-to-be  are  experimenting  with  toy  presses.   Born 
in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  he  began  his  career  in  1913 
setting  type  for  his  father's  church  bulletins.   Within  a  year 
he  was  involved  in  a  small  family  print  shop,  and  in  1916  began 
devoting  full  time  to  printing.   Thus  in  1966,  when  this  inter 
view  was  taped,  he  could  look  back,  from  the  vantage  point  of 
a  continuing  career,  over  fifty  active  years  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  printing  industry. 

He  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  May  19,  1900.   His 
father's  career  took  the  family  briefly  to  various  Northern 
California  communities,  then  finally  to  Oakland.   All  of 
Lawton  Kennedy's  working  life  has  been  in  that  city  and  San 
Francisco,  and  he  recalls  in  this  interview  many  of  the 
people  who  have  made  the  Bay  Area  a  printing  industry  center. 
(A  number  of  them  have  been  interviewed  in  this  series.) 

Mr.  Kennedy's  career  has  been  characterized  by  an  intense 
interest  in  fine  books,  implemented  by  an  at  times  almost 
fierce  independence.   Throughout,  he  has  delicately  balanced 
his  tenaciously  held  ideals  with  both  the  mechanical  and 
economic  realities  of  his  industry.   These  matters  he  dis 
cusses  i lluminatingly  in  this  interview. 

In  1925  he  married  Freda  Ann  Lea,  who  worked  with  him 
for  many  years  prior  to  her  death  in  1965.   Their  son,  Alfred 
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Leonard  Kennedy,  joined  them  in  1952  and  several  years  later 
became  a  partner  in  the  printing  firm.   In  1966  Lawton  Kennedy 
married  R  e  n  e"  e  Ashlock. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  christened  Lawton 
Raphael  Kennedy,  but  the  books  produced  by  his  printing 
office  carry  the  imprint,  "Designed  and  printed  by  Lawton 
Kennedy"  or,  recently,  "Designed  and  printed  by  Lawton  and 
Alfred  Kennedy." 

The  interview  was  held  in  five  sessions  in  April  1966,  a 
sixth  in  October,  and  a  seventh  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
All  were  conducted  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  office  at  300  Broadway, 
San  Francisco,  in  the  early  mornings.   Most  were  completed 
before  the  day's  work  of  the  printing  office  began.   The 
original  transcript  was  carefully  edited  by  the  interviewer 
and  Mr.  Kennedy. 


Ruth  Teiser 
Interviewer 


27  March  1968 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486,  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 
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EARLY  YEARS 


Family  and  Childhood 

Teiser:   Will  you  begin  with  a  description  of  your  family? 
Kennedy:   My  father's  name  was  Alfred  J.  Kennedy.   The  J.  did 

not  mean  anything.   It  was  just  put  in  there.   My 

mother's  maiden  name  was  Long,  Annie  Long. 
Teiser:   Were  they  Cal i forni ans? 
Kennedy:   My  mother  was.   She  was  born  in  Rutherford.   My 

father  was  born  at  Ozark,  apparently. 
Teiser:   Ozark  what? 
Kennedy:   Arkansas.   My  older  half-brother  and  sister  were 

not  born  here. 

Teiser:   Your  father  had  been  married  before? 
Kennedy:   Yes.   I  understand  that  there  was  a  set  of  triplets 

and  my  older  half-brother  and  sister.   Coming  out 

here  from  Pennsylvania  they  contracted  scarlet  fever, 

or  some  such  thing  that  broke  out  on  the  train.   It 

took  the  triplets  and  his  wife  off. 
Teiser:   About  when  was  that? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  probably  '96.   Somewhere  along  there. 
Teiser:   What  are  the  names  of  your  older  half-brother  and 

half-sister? 
Kennedy:   Reuel  L.  Kennedy,  and  my  sister  is  Grace.   Her  last 

name  now  is  Rosenbusch.   Then  my  natural  brothers  were 

Alfred  ... 
Teiser:    Alfred  Brooks  Kennedy? 


Kennedy:   Yes.   And  then  Ben  L.  Kennedy,  Fred  E.,  Earl  B., 

and  John  C.   Then  the  twins,  Elizabeth  and  Stella  R. 
I  don't  know  what  Elizabeth's  middle  name  is. 

Teiser:   What  are  their  married  names? 

Kennedy:   Elizabeth's  is  Maul.   And  Stella's  is  Osterero.   I 
guess  that  is  about  it  on  my  family. 

Teiser:   Did  you  give  them  in  the  order  of  their  birth? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   I  am  the  oldest  in  my  mother's  family.   I 

was  born  May  19,  1900.   It  was  a  very  convenient  year; 
you  never  can  fool  yourself. 

Teiser:   And  where  were  you  born? 

Kennedy:   2955  Webster  Street,  San  Francisco.   I  just 

[recently]  went  over  there.   I  had  to  find  it  for  the 
Medicare  and  all  this  business.   It  is  that  house 
down  at  the  foot  of  Webster,  next  to  the  [Vedanta 
Society]  mosque.   That  house,  I  think,  was  built 
by  my  father,  probably  about  '98.   He  built  it 
when  he  and  my  mother  were  married.   He  had  sold  out 
his  plumbing  business  to  his  partner  Knoles,  Fred 
Knoles,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Tully  Knoles,  who  was 
the  president  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific  for  so 
long.   The  business  was  plumbing  and  hardware  mostly. 
They  probably  did  some  plumbing  and  electrical  work 
and  all  this  sort  of  thing;  he  sold  out  and  then  we 
moved  to  San  Jose.   It  must  have  been  about  1902. 
He  sold  the  house  and  we  moved  to  Lenzen  Avenue  in 
San  Jose,  where  my  brother  Ben  was  born.   It 


Kennedy:   [the  house]  is  still  there.   It  is  between  the 

Alameda  and  what  used  to  be  known  as  College  Park. 

Teiser:    Why  did  your  father  go  to  San  Jose? 

Kennedy:   On  account  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  as  it 

was  known  then.   Later  it  was  changed,  when  they  had 
the  shake-up  in  the  state  system. 

Teiser:    Why  did  he  decide  to  go  to  school  at  that  point? 

Kennedy:   He  had  to  finish  whatever  credits  he  had  to  make  up. 
When  he  graduated  from  there,  he  went  to  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion.   At  which  point  he  was  practically 
thrown  out  of  the  California  Conference. 

Teiser:    Why? 

Kennedy:   That  was  the  day  of  "higher  criticism."  These 

old  boys  that  met  every  year  in  sacred  ("conflict" 
I  was  going  to  say)  conference,  at  Pacific  Grove  -- 
they  were  not  sure  that  he  was  on  the  right  track. 
I  remember  his  discussing  it  with  my  mother.   It 
was  just  touch-and-go  whether  they  would  accept  what 
they  referred  to  as  his  credentials.   He,  I  guess, 
finally  convinced  them  that  he  was  not  as  "poisoned" 
as  they  assumed  he  was. 

At  that  time  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Bade,  an  archeologist  and  a  good  friend 
of  my  father's.   I  think  at  the  time  he  had  just 
returned  from  his  discovery  of  the  city  of  Benjamin, 
which  was  among  the  beginnings  of  the  old  business 
that  aided  and  abetted  this  "higher  criticism", 
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Kennedy:   that  more  or  less  took  the  validity  out  of  the 

"moon  being  made  of  green  cheese"  and  other  trad 
itional  religious  concepts.   That  is  what  they  did 
not  1 i  ke . 

Teiser:    When  your  father  was  studying,  did  he  study  as  a 
member  of  a  denomination? 

Kennedy:   No,  it  [the  Pacific  School  of  Religion]  was  pretty 
much  inter-denominational.   It  has  always  more  or 
less  remained  that,  although  it  is  still,  I  believe, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Teiser:   When  did  he  finish  his  studies  at  San  Jose? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  think  that  we  returned  to  Berkeley  in 
1904. 

Teiser:    Where  did  you  go  to  live? 

Kennedy:   Believe  it  or  not  --  I  don't  know  why  I  can  remember 
so  many  of  these  things  and  a  lot  of  the  things 
I  should  remember  I  don't  --  but  we  moved  to  Berkeley 
and  we  were  living  at  1918  Parker  Street  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  and  fire.   That  is  somewhere 
around  Parker  and  Grove.   At  that  time,  while  my 
father  was  going  to  school,  he  became  the  assistant 
pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church.   Then  at  some 
point  he  was  put  on  "probation"  in  the  Methodist 
Conference  and  started  the  groundwork  of  the  Shattuck 
Avenue  Methodist  Church,  at  63rd  and  Shattuck,  which 
he  was  instrumental  in  building  when  you  could 
shoot  a  cannon  from  there  into  the  center  of  Oak 
land  and  not  hit  anything  except  Bushrod  Park, 
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Kennedy:   maybe,  and  Washington  School.   The  old  Washington 

School  was  torn  down  in  the  usual  fashion  of  tearing 
them  down  every  once  in  awhile   (I  guess  to  keep  the 
boys  going).   The  old  school  isn't  there  that 
survived  the  earthquake,  but  Bushrod  Park  is. 
Idora  Park  was  going.   It  has  since  been  torn  down 
and  subdivided. 

Teiser:   What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake? 
Kennedy:   I  was  in  bed,  because  it  was  5:15  in  the  morning. 

But  as  soon  as  things  finally  settled  down,  my  father 
and  I  took  a  walk  up  to  Berkeley  and  saw  the  rather 
extensive  damage.   I  have  known  since  what  I  was 
looking  at.   I  was  six  years  old  at  that  time, 
but  I  remember  some  things.   At  that  time  the  Key 
Route  had  started  running  their  new  trains.   Well, 
I  guess  they  had  been  running  for  a  year  or  so  before 
then.   The  Southern  Pacific  was  still  running  coal 
burners  that  would  drop  a  pall  of  soot  and  smoke 
every  time  one  of  them  would  go  through  Berkeley; 
they  stopped  at  University  Avenue.   And  at  that  time 
Shattuck  Avenue  had  not  been  paved,  so  it  was  just 
a  big,  broad  sea  of  mud  in  the  winter.   Those 
things  I  remember,  and  I  remember  holes  in  brick 
buildings.   The  high  school  had  been  very  badly 
damaged.   Then  it  [the  earthquake]  went  on  for  prac 
tically  a  month,  I  would  say. 


Teiser:   Little  after-shocks? 

Kennedy:   No,  we  got  some  pretty  good  ones,  what  would  be 
called  genuine  earthquakes.   Our  chimney  was 
knocked  off;  it  was  twisted  on  the  roof.   Everything 
was  under  martial  law.   You  could  not  build  fires. 
My  brother,  Earl,  I  think,  was  two  weeks  old  at  that 
time.   My  mother  was  confined  to  bed.   Since  she 
was  mortally  afraid  of  earthquakes  anyway,  this  thing, 
running  the  bed  around  the  room,  made  her  near 
hysteri  cs . 

Teiser:   Had  you  started  school  by  then? 

Kennedy:   No.   We  moved  fairly  soon  after  that  to  63rd 

Street  right  above  the  church  at  63rd  and  Shattuck. 
We  moved  up  the  block  from  there.   Why  I  remember 
that  number  I  don't  know,  but  that  693  63rd  St., 
and  I  think  the  house  probably  is  still  standing; 
it  is  one  of  those  typical  shingled  bungalows. 

Teiser:    Was  this  later  in  1906? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  and  then  some  time  after  that  we  moved  to  the 
corner  of  Racine  and  Alcatraz.   It  was  a  little 
larger  house;  the  family  kept  growing.   We  were 
living  there  when  we  moved  to  Santa  Clara  in  1909. 
We  lived  there  from  1909  to  1913. 

Teiser:    Did  your  father  have  a  congregation  in  Santa 
Clara? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  Methodist. 
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Teiser:    Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  church? 
Kennedy:   First  Methodist  Church.   It  was  new,  because  the 

old  church  was  destroyed.   I  don't  know  if  Owens-- 
I  guess  he  finally  became  a  Bishop,  who  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  in  Santa  Clara,  (the  Protestant 
cemetery)--!  think  he  was  instrumental  in  building 
the  original  church.   I  know  he  was  one  of  the  lead 
ing  figures  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific  at  San  Jose.   I  saw  pictures  of  the 
church  before,  and  then  I  saw  pictures  of  it  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake,  where  the  walls  fell 
in  fortunately,  or  they  would  have  crushed  the 
parsonage.   At  that  time  the  minister  there  was 
Fred  Keast,  who  was  the  father  of  the  redoubtable 
Fred  Keast,  the  former  sales  manager  of  H.  S.  Crocker. 
There  is  quite  a  bit  to  be  said  about  him  and 
Harold  Walls  who  used  to  be  at  Case-Walls.   The 
Walls  family  owned  the  estate  at  the  head  of  Frank 
lin  Street  and  finally  sold  it  to  the  Carmelite 
Order.   This  was  a  big  piece  of  property. 

He  and  Fred  Keast  and  a  bunch  of  the  boys  were 
considered  the  scourge  of  the  town.   The  Walls 
family  provided  him  [Harold  Walls]  with  one  of  the 
earliest  automobiles  in  the  town,  with  a  musical 
horn,  which  of  course  gave  these  fellows  adequate  trans 
portation  to  get  here  and  there.   Their  reputation  was 
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well  established.   [laughter] 

Teiser:   They  were  older  than  you,  I  suppose? 

Kennedy:   Oh  yes,  probably  ten  years. 

Teiser:    Where  did  you  first  go  to  school? 

Kennedy:   I  started  in  the  old  Peralta  School  on  Alcatraz 

Avenue  above  Telegraph  [in  Oakland].   I  was  there 
part  of  the  term  and,  let's  see  --  what  happened? 
I  think  there  was  an  epidemic  of  measles  that  broke 
out.   Then  I  started  again,  which  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  I  lost  two  six-month  periods,  so  I  did 
not  graduate  from  grammar  school  until  I  was  15, 
in  stead  of  14.   From  there  I  went  to  the  Washington 
School,  on  Shattuck  Avenue  [in  Oakland].   That 
survived  the  earthquake.   It  was  at  Washington  School 
where  they  were  having  --  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  on  the  30th  of  May  or  one  of  those  holidays 
when  school  was  out  --  a  festival.   I  remember  that 
for  5  cents  or  such  a  price  you  got  to  ride  in  an 
automobile.   The  parents  of  one  of  the  children 
had,  I  believe,  a  Rambler  that  you  got  in  from  the 
back.   That  was  the  first  automobile  ride  that  I 
had  --  around  the  block.   The  first  automobile 
that  I  remember  seeing,  however,  was  one  of  the  high- 
wheelers  that  traveled  back  and  forth  between  the 
Alameda  and  College  Park,  in  San  Jose,  when  we  lived 
on  Lenzen  Avenue. 


Kennedy:   That  was  somewhere  around  1903  or  1904.   I  was 
just  a  little  kid.   I  remember  I  could  hear  it 
coming  from  somewhere  'way  down  the  block,  and  I'd 
pull  myself  up  and  look  over  the  picket  fence.   I 
remember  that  so  well. 

I  was  at  Washington  School  when  we  moved  to  Santa 
Clara.   I  went  to  grammar  school  there. 

Teiser:    Where  did  you  graduate  then? 

Kennedy:   Longfellow  School  in  Oakland,  in  December  of  1915. 


First  Experie  nee  s  ofPrinting 

Teiser:    You  mentioned  once  an  early  memory  of  printing 
that  you  had,  watching  a  man  operate  a  Colt's 
Armory  in  Santa  Clara. 

Kennedy:   I  remember  one  earlier  than  that.   Part  of  San 

Francisco  history.   It  must  have  been  around  1908 
This  firm  [which  later]  moved  over  here  [San 
Francisco]  was  known  as  the  Danner  Publishing 
Company.   They  were  at  that  time  in  Berkeley. 
I  used  to  go  up  and  wait  to  pick  up  my  father's 
church  bulletin. 

Teiser:    At  eight  years  old! 

Kennedy:   Well,  it  wasn't  too  far.   I  went  up  Shattuck  Ave 
nue  to  Berkeley;  I  don't  know  where  it  was.   The 
young  Danner,  who  apparently  is  about  my  age,  I 
knew  years  later.   I  met  him  several  times,  but  I 
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Kennedy:   never  told  him  my  experiences  with  them.   The 

thing  that  fascinated  me  --  well,  there  were  several 
things.   They  had  a  bob-tailed  cylinder  press  -- 
one  that  delivered  from  the  rear  onto  the  reel  with 
fly  sticks  --  which  was  quite  usual  at  that  time; 
the  front  delivery  had  not  come  into  general  use. 
Another  thing  was  that  they  had  a  motor  that 
every  time  the  man  who  was  operating  it  would 
start  it  up,  it  was  just  like  an  arc  welding  affair. 
Why  they  never  fixed  it  I  don't  know,  but  there 
was  this  great  flashing  of  electricity.   A  few 
brushes  were  loose  or  something.   The  other  thing 
I  remember  was  that  it  was  filthy.   You  could  not 
see  the  floor  for  paper  and  rubbish.   I  was  fas 
cinated  by  that,  for  what  reason,  I  don't  know. 
Then,  there  was  the  other  experience  that  I  was 
talking  about...   In  Santa  Clara  I  used  to  go  down 
to  Sigsby's.   It  was  right  down  Main  Street  toward 
Franklin.   He  had  a  small  outfit,  a  Colt's  Armory 
and  a  couple  of  racks  of  type.   He  used  to  do  a 
job  every  week  which  amazed  me.   It  could  have  been 
an  11  by  17  page;  it  was  some  kind  of  little  weekly 
paper.   He  would  print  one  page  and  get  through 
with  that.   Then  he  would  lock  up  the  next  page  and 
back  that  up.   Then  he  would  turn  the  sheets  around 
and  print  it.   Then  he  would  turn  it  over  and  print 
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Kennedy:   the  other,  one  page  at  a  time.   That  was  the  way 
he  accomplished  the  job. 

Teiser:    You  don't  mean  he  had  to  redistribute  and  set 
type  each  time? 

Kennedy:   No,  he  apparently  had  a  Linotype,  or  he  could  have 
bought  it  out,  because  there  was  another  printing 
office  in  town  that  was  called  the  Nace  Printing 
Company.   It  subsequently  moved  to  San  Jose,  and 
was  there  for  years.   Evidently  Nace  was  a  fairly 
good  businessman,  because  every  once  in  a  while  I 
would  see  his  name  in  Easting's  California  Typo- 
thetae  ,  one  of  the  early  attempts  to  organize 
printers  into  a  cost-conscious  group.   Nace  ran 
a  fairly  clean  and,  as  I  remember  it,  a  fairly 
efficient  operation  compared  with  the  Danner 
Publishing  Company. 

Teiser:    Did  you  just  go  to  these  print  shops  and  look? 

Kennedy:   No,  Sigsby  asked  me  to  come  in.   I  guess  I  was 

looking  in  the  window.   But  Nace  was  the  one  who 
was  doing  the  bulletin  for  the  church,  so  I  used 
to  go  and  pick  it  up.   He  would  set  me  on  a  stool 
and  I  looked  at  the  bulletin  being  printed. 

Teiser:    How  old  were  you  then? 

Kennedy:   About  nine  or  ten.   It  is  hard  to  say.   About  that 
time  we  moved  back  to  Oakland,  in  the  fall  of  1913 
My  father  left  the  Methodist  Church.   He  had  had 
a  disagreement  with  the  presiding  elder  who  was 
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Kennedy:   very  pompous  and  wore  a  large  ten-gallon  hat  of 

cream  color.   I  remember  this.   He  was  very  portly 
and  his  name  was  Evans.   Evidently  he  and  my  father 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye.   I  don't  know  what  that  was 
about.   Leaving  the  Methodist  Church  was  a  mistake 
because  he  forfeited  whatever  he  had  built  up  as  a 
matter  of  retirement.   At  that  point  he  went  to  the 
Congregational  Church:  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church  as  it  was  known,  at  36th  and  Grove  Street. 
It  was  at  that  point  that  the  former  Pastor  gave 
us  this  little  [printing]  outfit.   He  was  Rev. 
Maar.   At  the  time  we  knew  him  he  had  some  spinal 
affliction,  walked  with  two  canes.   He  printed  while 
he  was  the  pastor  of  this  church,  printed  whatever 
bulletin  there  was.   He  had,  as  my  friend  Jonhck 
used  to  say,  "a  little  shirt-tail  full  of  type". 
Small,  about  7  by  11  press. 

Teiser:    Hand  operated? 

Kennedy:   Oh  yes.   That  was  the  first  physical  contact  that 

I  had  with  printing.   Then  when  my  father  moved  there, 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  James  W.  Hoag,  who 
was  the  inventor  of  the  Hoag  [press],  one  of  the 
first  reasonably  successful  automatic  printing  presses 
He  had  several  of  them  there.   In  fact  I  think 
there  were  four. 

Teiser:    In  Oakland? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  in  his  shop  on  34th  Street.   We  lived  first  on 
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Kennedy:   36th  St.  and  then  moved  later  to  35th  and  West 

Streets.   My  father  made  some  kind  of  arrangement 
with  him  [Hoag]  .   They  were  probably  happy  to  have 
the  help.   My  brother  Alfred  and  I  used  to  set 

the  bulletin.   It  was  called  The  Messenger. 

Teiser:   He  let  you  kids  into  his  shop  to  set  type? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  we  were  very  orderly. 

Teiser:    Had  your  brother  Alfred  been  interested  in  printing 
too? 

Kennedy:   Just  mildly.   He  was  18  months  younger  than  I. 

Teiser:    Had  he  ever  gone  with  you  to  look  at  these  printing 
plants? 

Kennedy:   No,  not  that  I  know  of.   He  was  very  interested,  and 
genuinely  so.   We  did  end  up  [later]  with  a  bad 
business  experience,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.   He  did  have  a  very  good  library  on  printing 
which  was  sold  off  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Teiser:    Everyone  says  that  he  had  very  good  taste  in  printing 

Kennedy:   He  did;  but  he  did  not  print  much  of  permanent 
importance. 

Teiser:    Then  your  brother  Alfred's  and  your  first  practical 

printing  experience  was  setting  type  in  Hoag's  shop? 
Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:    What  did  you  do  with  the  printing  equipment  and  type 

that  had  been  left  by  the  former  pastor? 
Kennedy:   I  don't  know  what  happened  to  that. 
Teiser:    Did  you  ever  use  it? 
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Kennedy:   Not  any  more  than  just  sort  of  playing  with 
it.   I  don't  know  how  much  we  printed  or  how 
much  it  amounted  to,  or  where  any  of  it  is.   If 
there  was  anything,  my  mother  may  have  kept  it. 

Teiser:    Would  it  have  been  just  for  pleasure,  just  for 
fun? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  at  that  point.   That  was  around  1913. 


Establishment  of  the  Kennedy  Press 
Kennedy:   Then  sometime  in  1914,  my  father  and  Reuel  bought 

the  nucleus  of  a  printing  office. 
Teiser:    When  was  Reuel  born? 
Kennedy:   1895.   He  is  five  years  older  than  I.   I  know  when 

it  was  --  on  his  birthday  --  the  12th  of  March, 

1914. 

Teiser:   What  was  it  they  bought? 
Kennedy:   A  platen  press  and  a  horrible  collection  of  diverse 

and  sundry  type. 
Teiser:    Had  Reuel  been  interested  in  printing.   How  did  this 

happen  to  come  about  then? 
Kennedy:   I  guess  it  was  duress. 
Teiser:    Your  father  wanted  it? 
Kennedy:   Yes.   I  think  it  was  also  for  the  family,  to  tie 

us  down.   It  was  sort  of  a  family  project  for  the 

children,  that  would  help  him.   A  double-barreled 

affai  r . 
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Teiser:   Did  Reuel  take  to  printing  easily? 

Kennedy:   He  could  do  a  little  of  it.   He  has  been  over  there 
in  Oakland  on  16th  Street  for  years  [in  the  printing 
business]  . 

Teiser:    Did  you  then  do  the  church  bulletins  instead 
of  Hoag? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  that  was  the  idea  of  it.   Besides  that  when 
we  got  them  printed  we  had  to  distribute  them  all 
over  the  neighborhood.   So  we  had  a  sort  of  double- 
barreled  duty  which  contended  with  the  usual  jibes 
from  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood.   But  that  did 
not  bother  us.   We  soon  became  rather  hardened 
to  that  because  we  never  got  invited  to  any  parties 
anyway.   So  you  are  driven  into  yourself,  which  is 
probably  just  as  well.   I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  because  they  regarded  us  as  "holy  men"  or  what. 
I  don't  know.   Anyway  we  were  left  pretty  much  to 
oursel ves . 

Teiser:   Was  the  print  shop  in  the  garage  of  your  home? 

Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:    And  what  was  the  address  of  that? 

Kennedy:   I  think  it  was  the  same  as  the  one  we  had  on 

r-*i< 

63rd  St.  --  693  B6t)h  St. 
Teiser:    Let  me  ask  you  a  little  more  about  this  first 

print  shop.   How  many  of  you  worked  in  it? 
Kennedy:   Myself  and  Alfred  I  guess.   Ben  was  hardly  old 

enough  but  he  fiddled  around  in  it. 
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Teiser:    Who  was  in  charge? 

Kennedy:   Reuel.   It  was  a  leaky  building,  no  heat,  so  it  had 
its  problems . 

Teiser:    Did  you  do  any  commercial  work? 

Kennedy:   Oh  yes.   I  guess  it  was  pretty  bad  job  work. 

Reuel  would  go  out  and  get  it.   He  got  it  because 
it  was  cheaper  than  anyone  else  would  do  it. 

Teiser:    Did  the  business  have  a  name? 

Kennedy:   It  was  known  then  as  the  Kennedy  Press.   Then  later 
on  it  was  changed  to  the  Kennedy  Company. 

Teiser:    So  you  really  got  into  printing  before  you  got 
out  of  school? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  we  used  to  put  in  about  a  day's  work  per  week 
setting  the  bulletin  and  other  job  work. 

Teiser:    Did  you  enjoy  it? 

Kennedy:   I  never  seemed  to  mind  it;  I  never  wanted  out. 
[laughter]  I  guess  somehow  or  other,  it  did  not 
seem  to  bother  me.   In  fact  it  always  had  a  fascina 
tion  of  some  kind  --  must  have  had,  because  I  never 
made  any  sorties  into  any  other  occupation  or  had 
any  desire  to.   I  just  kept  expanding  on  what  I 
had . 

Teiser:    You  mentioned  William  Siebe  earlier. 

Kennedy:   William  Siebe   who  owned  Shell  Mound  Park,  owned  the 
house  at  35th  and  West.   He  drove  me  down  before 
the  Park  was  dismantled.   The  location  is  now 
occupied  by  Sherwin-Williams  --  part  or  all  of  it. 
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Kennedy:   The  Southern  Pacific  train  used  to  stop  there 

[at  Shell  Mound  Park]  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Judson  Iron  Works . 

Idora  Park  went  the  same  way,  dismantled.   Every 
Sunday  during  the  summer,  they  used  to  have  a  free 
balloon  ascension  at  Idora  Park.   Somebody  would 
go  up  at  4  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons.   It  was 
a  small  amusement  park.   It  was  there  that  I 
used  to  hear  the  things  that  Steindorf  and  Hartman 
put  on,  the  light  operas  --  "Wizard  of  the  Nile" 
and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.   Then  Steindorf,  as 
he  went  on  in  years,  was  the  bandleader  who  played 
every  Sunday  in  Lakeside  Park.   And  that  was  very 
enjoyabl e . 

Shell  Mound  was  dismantled  about  the  beginning  or 
during  the  first  world  war.   Probably  about  1915 
or  1916.   I  was  up  on  the  shell  mound  just  before 
that.   The  mound  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  --  it  could 
have  been  higher.   But  Charlie  [Charles  L.JCamp 
told  me  that  he  was  there  and  when  they  dismantled 
it  they  found  maybe  one  or  two  bits  of  skeletal 
remains,  but  most  of  it  was  the  typical  shell  mound, 
or  refuse  from  the  shell  fish.   Anyway  Siebe  built 
this  little  place  in  the  back  of  the  house  at 
35th  and  West.   The  number  of  that  was  3512  West 
Street.   The  freeway  runs  over  the  top  of  it  now. 
The  only  thing  that  remained  after  they  cleared  it 
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Kennedy:   all  off  for  the  freeway  was  the  slab  on  which  the 
little  building  was  built,  all  in  a  heap.   I  went 
to  take  a  picture  of  it  and  a  mourning  dove  lit 
on  top  of  the  rubble,  and  then  its  mate.   That  is 
the  only  picture  that  I  have  of  our  first  establish 
ment.   It  was  just  a  frame  building.   Then  later 
when  we  moved  out  it  became  a  neighborhood  grocery. 

Teiser:    What  kind  of  equipment  was  in  it? 

Kennedy:   Two  platen  presses,  type  racks,  stone;. it  was 
fairly  complete  by  that  time. 

Teiser:    Who  financed  the  buying  of  the  equipment? 

Kennedy:   I  guess  American  Type  Founders,  as  usual. 

Teiser:    So  you  got  it  on  credit.   But  it  was  a  going 
business  by  then? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  we  were  doing  quite  a  bit  of  work  by  that 
time . 

Teiser:    When  did  you  move  to  that  location? 

Kennedy:   We  were  living  there  during  the  fair  in  '15,  so 
it  was  some  time,  I  would  say,  in  the  spring  of 
1915.   And  we  were  at  the  original  address  in  1914, 
because  I  remember  very  distinctly  a  youngster 
going  by  calling  papers  on  the  declaration  of  war 
in  1914--that  England  had  declared  war  on  Germany 
and  so  on.   Every  ten  minutes,  it  seems,  they  would 
get  out  an  extra  at  that  time.   So  I  know  we  were 
there  in  August  of  1914.   Sometime  between  that  and 
the  time  of  the  fair  we  moved  around  the  corner  onto 
West  Street. 
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Teiser:    Had  all  the  children  in  your  family  been  born  by 

then? 
Kennedy:   Yes,  the  twins  were  born  in  1909. 

Teiser:    Who  was  in  the  printing  business  then? 

Kennedy:   I  think  Ben  was  in  it  by  then,  and  Alfred,  Reuel ,  and 
mysel f . 

We  were  still  in  that  location  when  the  second  draft 
went  through,  and  I  believe  that  was  1918.   I 
was  in  the  first  draft  but  I  was  never  called. 
I  was  18  in  May,  and  the  Armistice  was  signed  on 
the  llth  of  November,  so  they  never  drafted  me. 
They  never  called  up  anyone  from  18  to  21  or  from 
31  to  45  or  whatever  age  that  was.   So  I  was  too 
young  for  the  first  war  and  too  old  for  the  second 
one.   At  least  I  was  not  called  up. 

Teiser:    In  the  meantime  you  had  graduated  from  grammar  school 
and  gone  into  business  full  time? 

Kennedy:   Well,  high  school  for  a  little  while,  I  guess  -- 
Less  than  a  term. 

Teiser:    Why  did  you  stop?   Economic  pressure? 

Kennedy:   Very  definitely.   My  father's  health  was  a  concern. 
After  he  left  the  Congregational  Church,  he  was 
doing  various  other  things.   I  think  he  was  down 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  awhile.   The  family 
was  intact. 

Teiser:    Did  he  fall  on  hard  times? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   That's  just  like  leaving  a  trade  union  under 
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Kennedy:   fire.   For  what  reason  he  left,  I  don't  know.   In 
the  Congregational  Church,  you  were  the  "victim 
of  the  congregation."  He  had  a  ripsnorting  collection 
of  Christian  Scientists.   And  that  sort  of  hocus- 
pocus  he  never  could  condone.   So  I  imagine  being 
a  victim  of  a  small  group  like  that  was  pretty  rough. 
And  that  was  probably  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why 
there  have  been  as  many  shifts  as  there  have  been  to  -- 
What  is  it  called?  --  "Reformed  Church"  that  it  is 
now.   When  they  got  fed  up  with  you,  or  you  got  fed 
up  with  them,  you  had  a  big  row,  and  out  you  went. 
Well,  this  happened  with  him.   There  were  several 
years,  I  don't  know  how  many,  he  was  out  of  it 
altogether.   And  then  he  was  asked  by  Dr.  Helms, 
the  man  who  started  the  Goodwill  Industries  in 
Boston,  to  go  back  into  the  Methodist  Church  and 
establish  the  Goodwill  Industries  in  Oakland.   So 
he  built  the  one  on  6th  and  Washington  Street,  which 
was  dismantled  on  account  of  the  freeway.   First 
of  all,  they  bought  this  huge  place  that  was  at 
one  time,  when  the  red-light  district  was  in  that 
part  of  town,  a  great  house  of  prostitution. 
They  remodeled  it.   There  was  a  church  on  the  corner. 
Teiser:   Where  was  that? 
Kennedy:   Sixth  Street  on  the  south  side  between  Washington 

and  Broadway.   That  went  on  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 
He  was  put  out  of  the  Goodwill  by  someone  who  was  overly 
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Kennedy:   ambitious.   Then  he  went  back  to  preaching  at 

Morgan  Hill  and  Tracy  and  Oakdale  --  all  Methodist 
churches.   He  died  --  let's  see  --  I  was  down  in 
Los  Angeles  at  the  Huntington  Library.   I  got  home, 
and  Freda  met  me  at  the  airport  and  said  that  my 
father  had  passed  away.   Then  that  following 
Sunday,  as  I  remember,  was  Pearl  Harbor. 

Teiser:    1941 . 

Kennedy:   Yes.   He  was  seventy.   You  see,  he  was  born  in  '67, 
I  think.   He  was  born  right  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Teiser:    How  long  did  you  mother  live? 

Kennedy:   She  passed  away  in  '33,  about  the  time  I  started 
in  business,  summer  or  fall. 


Vicissitudes  of  the  Family  Company 
Kennedy:   To  get  back  to  the  family  business  --  Reuel  was 

always  looking  for  something  that  he  could  get  us 
[as]  a  specialty,  which  would  kind  of  run  itself. 
I  don't  know  why  he  ever  was  obsessed  with  that 
sort  of  an  idea.   And  the  reason  that  I  went  to  work 
for  Bardell  in  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1916, 
at  the  close  of  the  Fair,  was  that  Reuel  had  a  bright 
idea  of  getting  up  an  advertising  calendar,  in 
which  you  take  car  cards  and  reduce  them  to 
some  size  that  would  fit  on  a  going  size  of  paper, 
probably  11  x  14,  that  would  have  these  reduced 
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Kennedy:  versions  of  the  car  cards.  So  he  involved  himself 
with  the  Sierra  Art  and  Engraving  Company,  with  Ed 
Russ  whom  I  got  to  know  very  well. 

Teiser:    In  San  Francisco,  was  that? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  in  the  Sierra  Building.   That's  where  I  started 
after  I  came  over  from  Oakland.   In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  Sierra  had  merged  with  the  Commercial  Art 
Company  --  the  old  man  [Harry]  Blatchly,  and  Ed 
Russ,  and  there  was  another  partner,  I  don't  recall 
his  name,  but  he  died  quite  early  in  the  merger. 
They  probably  were  'way  ahead  of  their  time  as  far 
as  color  and  color  separation  was  concerned. 

Teiser:    Is  Ed  Russ  still  alive? 

Kennedy:   I  think  so.   He's  over  eighty,  and  he's  just  as 
spry  as  most  of  'em  at  forty. 

He  was  in  that  transition  from  chromo-1 i thography 
into  multiple-step  drawings.   They  did  them  on 
stipple  board.   They  were  then  applied  to  various 
types  of  letterpress  printing  in  the  label  business. 
It's  a  very  interesting  transition.   Then  it  went 
from  there,  of  course,  to  offset  lithography. 
Of  course,  Cal  Pack  still  maintains  that  big  plant 
in  Oakland  where  they  still  print  labels  on  four 
and  five  color  presses. 

Well,  Reuel  had  this  one  very  good  sized  thing 
made  of  Albers'  Flapjacks.   That  was  made  from  a 
billboard.   Then  there  were  two  other  things  made 
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Kennedy:   from  car  cards  which  Bardell  printed.   I  don't 
know  how  he  finally  settled  up  with  Sierra,  but 
anyway  Bardell  printed  these  three  cuts  for  the 
calendar.   And  somehow,  the  thing  was  finished. 
That  part  I'm  not i nterested  in.   But  anyway,  it 
probably  involved  a  hundred  or  so  dollars,  which  isn't 
anything  today  but  was  an  insurmountable  burden 
along  with  everything  else.   So  I  went  to  work  for 
Bardell  to  pay  off  this.   I  found  out  later 
that  Reuel  promoted  this  deal,  that  I  went  to  work 
for  Bardell  to  pay  off  this  fluke  that  he'd  got 
himself  into. 

Teiser:   You  mean,  you  were  expecting  to  get  a  paycheck 
and  didn't  get  one? 

Kennedy:   Sure,  but  then  it  wouldn't  have  amounted  to  anything 
anyway  because  for  quite  a  long  time  things  were 
in  such  bad  shape  that  all  I  ever  got  was  lunch  money. 

Teiser:   Then  you  went  back  to  the  family  company  to  work? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  off  and  on. 

In  1919  we  left  the  place  on  35th  and  bought  out 
the  plant  at  12th  and  Harrison  Streets  [in  Oakland], 
which  was  a  big  move.   I  don't  know  how  it  came 
about,  through  an  ad  in  one  of  the  trade  journals  or 
what.   And  I  don't  know  too  much  about  the  financial 
part  of  it. 

Teiser:    Who  had  owned  that  printing  plant? 

Kennedy:   Nolan  Davis.   During  the  time  of  the  fair 
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Kennedy:   he  did  public  relations  and  so  on  [for  the  Panama 

Pacific  International  Exposition].   And  also,  at  some 
point,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  California  Missions 
which  they  printed  there.   I  have  a  copy  someplace. 

Teiser:   Was  it  a  large  shop? 

Kennedy:   Well,  it  had  a  small  cylinder  press,  about  a  22 
inch  by  28  inch. 

Teiser:    Was  that  your  first  experience  with  a  cylinder  press? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   And  then  we  had  one  of  the  early  Miller  feeders 
that  was  put  on  a  10  inch  by  15  inch  platen.   That 
was  the  beginning  of  printing  that  you  could  call 
printing. 

We  must  have  moved  down  there  just  about  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  as  near  as  I  can  guess.   And 
then  we  were  there  till  the  expiration  of  the  lease; 
I'd  say  possibly  two  years.   About  1920  or  thereabouts, 
we  moved  out  of  there  into  a  group  of  buildings  that 
were  in  back  of  the  Menlo  Hotel  across  from  the 
14th  and  Webster  Street  Station.   The  "red  train" 
[Southern  Pacific]  used  to  run  through  there,  where 
the  municipal  parking  lot  is  now.   In  fact  it  was  the 
old  narrow-gauge  that  had  been  broadened,  of  course, 
by  that  time.   The  trains  used  to  come  in,  then  go  over 
to  Alameda  and  circle  around  through  the  town  and  down 
Franklin  and  19th. 

There  were  three  small  buildings.   We  occupied  the 
one  next  to  the  hotel  ,  and  next  to  us  was  a  group 
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Kennedy:   of  Oakland  sign  painters  that  had  formed  a  co 
operative.   Next  to  that  was  Carruth  and  Carruth, 
a  printing  firm  in  Oakland  that  was  very  antique. 
They  had  an  old  drum  cylinder  press.   Mr.  Carruth 
was  a  very  fine  man.   His  brother  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  organists  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  have  forgotten  now  whether  he  played  at  the  Con 
gregational  or  Presbyterian  Church.   They  both  had 
good  organs. 

Teiser:   Was  this  the  brother  who  was  a  partner  with  him? 

Kennedy:   I  don't  know  who  the  other  Carruth  was,  but  the 

firm  was  known  as  Carruth  and  Carruth.   They  were 
certainly  gentlemen  and  always  very  nice  to  us. 
Occasionally  we  had  something  that  had  to  be  printed 
larger  than  we  could  handle,  and  they  printed  it 
for  us. 

Teiser:   What  was  the  optimum  size  you  could  handle  then? 

Kennedy:   Well,  shortly  after  we  moved  in  there,  we  bought 
one  of  the  early  Kelly  presses,  17  by  22,  which 
then  took  care  of  about  everything  we  had  to  do. 
We  were  doing  very  high-class  business  for  that 
time.   We  did  two-color  booklets  for  the  California 
Crematorium  at  the  end  of  Piedmont  Avenue,  Larry 
Moore .... 

Teiser:    Who  is  Larry  Moore? 

Kennedy:   He  was  the  founder  and  owner  of  the  crematory.   It 
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Kennedy:   was  one  of  the  early  cremation  establishments  in 
the  country.   The  building  is  a  Gothic  affair. 
The  first  building  was  a  sort  of  mission-style 
thing  in  wood.   But  then  Julia  Morgan,  who  also 
was  the  architect  on  the  Hearst  Castle,  or  Hearst's 
architect,  did  the  present  one.   I  believe  it's 
all  executed  in  molded  concrete,  in  traditional 
pointed  Gothic.   We  did  the  first  printing  that 
was  done  for  L'Hommedieu  and  DeLaveaga  who  first 
opened  up  Orinda.   I've  got  folders  we  did  where 
the  roads  are  just  in,  along  the  hillsides,  and 
the  golf  course  and  club  house.   We  did  the  first 
little  booklet  that  was  put  out  when  Mokelumne 
water  came  in  to  San  Pablo  Dam.   I  may  have  one  of 
those.   We  did  the  first  printing  for  Forest  Park, 
that  development  up  in  the  canyon  that  is  off  of 
Moraga.   We  did  work  for  the  company  that  ran  the 
Peerless  Stages,  and  built  them  down  on  Market 
Street,  (18th  or  17th)  . 

Teiser:    Who  was  in  charge;  who  kept  your  quality  standard 
up? 

Kennedy:   I  think  everybody.   I,  rather  Alfred  and  I,  were 

chiefly  responsible  for  it.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of 
keeping  it  up--we  just  never  conceived  of  anything 
being  anything  but  good. 

Teiser:    Did  Reuel  do  most  of  the  selling,  the  business 
management? 
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Kennedy:   Wei  1  ,  yes  . 

Teiser:    What  did  Ben  do? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  he  was  always  somewhat  in  and  out. 

Teiser:    He  wasn't  working  with  you  continually? 

Kennedy:   No.   He  finally  left  and  went  to  work  in  a  print 
ing  office  that  was  owned  by  the  K.  L.  Hamman 
Advertising  agency,  who  was  later  head  of  the  East 
Bay  Utilities  District.   I  guess  he  still  is.   He 
had  quite  an  extensive  advertising  business  and  did 
the  early  work  for  Caterpillar  Tractor.   One  job  we 
did  was  a  book,  it  must  have  been  72  pages  or  so, 
on  sub-soiling,  chiefly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Well,  they  [Caterpillar]  make  the  subsoil  plows. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  about  breaking 
this  subsoil  that  had  formed  in  the  alluvial  basin. 
It  was  almost  like  a  concrete  substructure  under 
overlay  of  tillable  soil.   And  water  being  at  such 
a  premium  at  all  times,  the  argument  was  that  if 
they  broke  the  subsoil  the  moisture  would  come  up. 
I  think  in  some  cases  it  did.   In  many  cases  it 
vanished.   They  devised  a  plow  that  had  an  extension 
that  would  be  a  plowshare,  and  cut  through  to  the 
depth  of  probably  3  to  4  feet  or  whatever  seemed 
to  be  the  general  prevailing  level  of  the  substruc 
ture  that  seemed  to  be  giving  them  trouble.   If 
they  had  water,  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
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Kennedy:   swampy  condition.   But  when  they  got  rid  of  the 
swamp,  they  got  rid  of  all  the  water.   So,  the 
contest  was  on,  as  to  who  was  right  or  wrong. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  that  came  up  at  that 
time.   We  did  a  very  nice  booklet  which  discussed 
it  in  great  length. 

It  was  one  of  the  early  ventures  of  extensive 
farming  in  that  part  of  California,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Teiser:    Your  brother  Ben  went  to  work  for  Hamman  for  a 
time? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   Ben  was  a  good  printer,  if  he'd  ever  keep 

his  mind  on  it.  It  was  like  he  had  an  itch  all  the 
time.  Had  a  high  temper.  For  a  long  time,  I  don't 
know  how  many  years,  he  was  with  Gillick  in  Berkeley 

Teiser:    How  did  the  original  family  company  break  up  then? 

Kennedy:   It  was  an  unwise  deal  that  should  never  have  worked 
the  way  it  did.   When  it  was  going  better,  it 
should  have  paid  us  wages.   But  then  my  father  would 
get  into  tithing  rackets  that  would  siphon  off 
anything  there  was,  and  we'd  get  very  little.   Then 
finally  Reuel  got  rid  of  all  of  us  financially. 

Teiser:   When  was  that? 

Kennedy:   It  must  have  been  around  '23  or  '24.   I  guess. 

Teiser:    He  wrote  you  all,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  business? 
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Kennedy:   I  guess  so,  between  he  and  my  father  and  tithing 
and  all  sorts  of  maneuvers.   Like  so  many  of 
those  ventures,  I  don't  say  it  was  dishonest,  it 
just  never  should  have  happened.   It  was  just  a 
case  of  expropriating  what  didn't  belong  to  them. 
Then  a  real  estate  development  opened  up  off 
Mountain  Boulevard,  and  Reuel,  in  order  to  at 
least  partially  pay  me,  because  I  was  the  last 
survivor,  [the  only  other  family  member  left  in 
the  firm]  bought  a  corner  lot.   He  was  supposed 
to  pay  for  it  and  give  me  a  deed  for  it.   Well, 
he  paid  about  three  payments,  and  when  it  was 
about  eight  or  nine  months  in  arrears,  he  handed 
me  the  passbook.   That  was  that.   By  that  time 
I  was  married,  so  I  sold  it  and  forgot  what  I 
had  in  it.   Then  he  tangled  up  with  a  character 
from  Portland  by  the  name  of  Boyer.   And  he 
merged  all  that  was  actually  ours,  that  he  had 
expropriated  without  any  claim,  took  some  spurious 
stock  and  all  of  this  "went  up  the  flue."  All 
this  reminded  me  something  of  the  $5,000  and  McTeague 
and  Trina,  that  finally  ended  up  with  the  jackass 
falling  on  top  of  the  water  and  the  $5,000  in  the 
middle  of  Death  Valley. 
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Teiser:    When  was  the  Boyer  arrangement? 

Kennedy:   That  was  around  '25.   I  was  still  working  with 
Boyer.   That  is  when  John  Johnck  called  me  up. 
And  then  I  left  Boyer.   I  just  had  had  enough. 
I  knew  it  would  fold  up  anyway.   But  it  went  on 
for  about  a  year  after  that. 

Teiser:    What  about  your  brother  Alfred? 

Kennedy:   Well,  he  was  still  with  it. 

Teiser:    Where  was  Ben? 

Kennedy:   I  think  he  was  working  at  the  shop  of  K.  L.  Hamman 
He  had  quite  a  sizeable  printing  office.   They 
did  ad  composition  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Ben 
was  there.   Then  he  went  to  Houlihan.   I  think  it 
was  James  Houlihan  Advertising,  or  Houlihan  As 
sociates. 

Teiser:    Where  was  your  brother  Earl  all  this  time? 

Kennedy:   He  was  with  Ritchie.   I  think  it  was  Ritchie 
Engraving  Company.   He  went  there  out  of  high 
school  . 

Teiser:    He  never  was  involved  with  the  family  company? 

Kennedy:   No.   Then  when  the  deal  came  up  with  the  American 
Engraving  Company  in  Oakland,  Earl  went  there. 

Teiser:    Did  American  Engraving  buy  out  Ritchie;  was  that 
it? 
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Kennedy:   I  don't  know  whether  it  petered  out  or  Earl 

just  left  to  go  with  Ed   DeGolia,  whose  father 
was  president  of  AAA  for  years.   His  son  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  the  bridge.   He  was 
a  heavy  drinker.   Earl,  at  that  point,  seemed  to 
have  taken  over  because  this  young  man's  father 
was  not  actively  interested  in  the  enterprise. 
He  had  money  in  it.   A  good  deal  of  money,  ap 
parently.   Earl  actually  bought  it  from  him,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  created  [the  company  named] 
Printing  Plates.   They  had  a  photoengraving  and 
electrotype  plant  that  Earl  held  up  to  the  time 
that  he  merged  it  with  Johnson  [Mat  and  Electro 
type  Company].   It  is  now  known  as  Johnson  Printing 
Plates. 

Teiser:    Well,  then,  he's  had  a  very  steady  career,  hasn't 
he? 

Kennedy:   Oh  yes. 

Teiser:    How  did  he  happen  to  go  into  photoengraving?   Had 
he  had  any  connection  with  it  before? 

Kennedy:   No,  it  was  just  a  chance  as  far  as  he  was  con 
cerned.   He  went  to  the  Ritchie  Engraving  Company 
when  he  got  out  of  high  school. 

Teiser:    Then  it  was  just  coincidence  that  he  went  into 
another  branch  of  the  printing  business? 
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Kennedy:   More  or  less.   He  was  mildly  attracted  to  it  by 
earlier  experiences  of  being  around  the  shop 
as  an  onlooker. 

Teiser:    At  the  time  of  the  merger  of  the  Kennedy  Company 
with  Boyer,  Reuel  owned  the  business  and  you  and 
your  brother  Alfred  were  working  for  it.   What 
was  the  merger  with  Boyer  then? 

Kennedy:   Well,  he  just  took  the  whole  deal  then.   And  this 
became  a  stock  selling  scheme. 

Teiser:    What  was  Boyer's  full  name? 

Kennedy:   John  E.  Boyer.   He  was  formerly  in  Portland. 
I  understand  that  he  ran  into  difficulties  up 
there  and  decided  that  it  was  much  better  to  come 
down  here.   My  friend  John  Johnck  knew  all  about 
it.   He  used  to  lampoon  it  considerably.   They 
had  a  sort  of  jazzy  place  in  Portland.   I  remember 
John  used  to  make  quite  a  sport  out  of  the  fact 
that  on  the  outside  of  their  building  it  said: 
"The  House  of  Clever  Creations."   John  Johnck  and 
Art  Lawton,  who  was  head  of  Lawton  and  Williams 
(Art  Lawton  was  Johnck's  brother-in-law),  used 
to  refer  to  is  as  "The  House  of  Cleaver  Creations." 
In  Oakland  it  originally  started  as  the  Boyer-Park 
Company.   Then  I  guess  Park,  instead  of  throwing 
more  good  money  after  bad,  just  settled  some  score, 
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Kennedy:   and  it  became  the  Boyer  Printing  Company.   But 
before  that,  Reuel  threw  in  everything  that  had 
taken  us  years  to  get  together  and  pay  for.   It 
finally  went  over  the  falls.   I  wasn't  there  at 
the  time.   I  left.   That's  when  I  went  to  work 
for  Johnck  and  Kibbee. 

Working  in  San  Francisco 

Teiser:    Well,  let  me  get  the  chronology  of  this  straight. 
You  had  come  over  and  worked  for  Bardell  for  a 
short  period  in  1916? 

Kennedy:   I  worked  on  and  off  for  quite  a  while  in  different 
places.   I  worked  for  Bardell  [James  C.  Bardell, 
Bardell  Art  Printing  Company],  then  when  things  would 
slack  off,  there  wouldn't  be  any  work.   For  a  while 
in  1917  I  worked  for  Schmidt  Lithograph  Co.  for  a 
month  or  two.   At  that  time,  Charlie  [Charles  R.] 
Wood  and  I  were  both  there.   I  recently  cleared  up 
one  thing  with  him.   I  told  someone  that  Schmidt, 
at  that  time,  had  a  five-color  direct  litho.   A 
Hall,  with  vulcanized  rubber  rol 1 ers  .   Hall  was  one 
of  the  early  litho  and  offset  press  builders.   "Oh," 
he  said,  "no  one  ever  had  such  a  thing!"   So  Charlie 
and  I  were  talking  about  it  one  day  and  he  said, 
"You're  goddamned  right,  there  was  one.   Because  every 
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Kennedy:   night  I  had  to  pull  all  of  those  7  by  50-inch 

rubber  rollers,  and  there  were  five  units  of  the 
thing."  And  he  said,  "I  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  direct  litho  there." 

Teiser:    What  did  you  do  at  Bardell's? 

Kennedy:   Printed  colored  post  cards. 

Teiser:    Ran  the  press? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   It  was  all  post  cards.   That  was  when  I  finished 
up  on  this  Sing  Fat  post  card—over  100,000  for  the 
Sing  Fat  Bazaar.   They  did  the  Russian  River  resorts 
several  seasons,  from  one  end  to  the  other.   From 
Guerneville  to  Duncan's  Landing. 

Teiser:    Who  did  the  engraving? 

Kennedy:   Sierra  Art  &  Engraving  Co.  at  343  Front  Street. 

I  remember  printing  post  cards  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Yuba  River,  just  south  of  Yuba  City,  when  it 
was  first  installed.   The  cut  was  so  shallow  that 
the  lights  were  all  black.   You  had  to  be  awful 
careful  with  them;  the  bottoms  printed  up. 

Teiser:    What  did  you  print  those  post  cards  on? 

Kennedy:   On  a  Colt's  Armory.   Then  another  job  that  used  to 
run  for  quite  a  spell  were  the  ball  players  with 
a  coupon  on  them  that  were  put  out  with  "Zee  Nut"-- 
some  kind  of  popcorn  confection.   We  used  to  print 
these  things  by  the  thousands. 

Teiser:    How  many  did  you  print  in  one  impression? 
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Kennedy:   Eight.   And  twelve  if  they  went  on  a  Laureate. 

Teiser:    On  a  what? 

Kennedy:   An  improved  model  of  Colt's  Armory  made  by  the  Thompson 
National  Press  Co.   I  remember  one  job  that  I  did, 
which  was  certainly  a  new  revelation  to  me.   We 
printed  all  the  murals,  which  seemed  quite  racy  at 
the  time, of  Coppa's  Red  Paint  Restaurant  before  it 
moved . 

Teiser:    Were  they  on  cards? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   Post  cards.   There  were  the  black  cats  and 

several  others  that  I  do  not  recall.   But  the  one  I 
do  recall  was  a  picture  of  an  overstuffed  business 
man  —  bald-headed  business  man—sitting  at  one 
of  the  traditional  round  tables,  presumably  in  a 
private  room;  the  gal  had  on  silk  stockings  up  to 
about  her  thigh  and  she's  kicking  the  table  over  on 
him,  presumably  at  some  displeasure  at  that  over 
stuffed  business  man  [chuckles],   I  remember  it 
was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  conscious  of  "sin" 
actually.   That  was  what  was  known  as  sin,  or  something 
to  avoid. 

Teiser:    What  was  Bardell  like? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  he  was  an  affable,  fairly  large  man.   He  was 

tall,  about  six  feet  I  guess.   Probably  weighed  about 
180-190  pounds. 

Teiser:    Was  Germany  still  printing  a  lot  of  post  cards  in  the 
years  you  were  with  Bardell? 
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Kennedy:   Well,  many  of  them  were  coming  in,  but  the  biggest 

competition  was  from  the  Curt  Teich  company  in  Chicago 

They  were  really  creeping  in.   But  Edward  H.  Mitchell 

and  Cardi nel 1 -Vi ncent  published  a  lot  of  cards  here. 

Bardell  printed  a  good  many  for  Mitchell.   Cardinell- 

V  i  ncent  had  the  concession  at  the  [1915]  Fair. 

If  you  wanted  any  pictures,  you  bought  Cardinell- 

Vincent  post  cards. 

Teiser:    You  were  with  Bardell- for  how  long? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  probably  off  and  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  or  so. 
Teiser:    You  were  technically  still  with  the  Kennedy  Company, 

but  there  wasn't  work  enough  there,  so  you  went 

elsewhere,  is  that  it? 
Kennedy:   Well,  yes.  More  or  less. 
Teiser:    You  were  just  working  around  the  way  any  young 

pri  nter  woul d  do? 
Kennedy:   Yes.   Then  I  worked  for  old  man  Neal  of  the  Neal 

Publishing  Company.   A  fellow  who  had  a  long  beard 

and  a  ten-gal  1  on  hat . 
Teiser:    Neal,  Stratford  &  Kerr? 
Kennedy:   Later  became  that. 
Teiser:    What  kind  of  work  did  he  do? 
Kennedy:   Oh,  general  commercial  pri nti ng--Catal ogues ,  booklets, 

etc . 

Teiser:    Did  you  do  presswork  in  these  places? 
Kennedy:   Yes. 
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Teiser:    Did  you  work  with  Haywood  Hunt  earlier  once  or  twice? 

Kennedy:   In  the  old  ten  Bosch  Company.   I  just  worked  there  for 
a  short  time.   My  brother  Alfred  was  an  apprentice 
there  at  the  time.   I  believe  that  was  around  1917. 
Haywood  Hunt  was  superintendent  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  also  foreman  of  the  composing  room.   It  was 
a  very  nice  place  and  they  did  a  very  good  class 
of  work.   You  know,  better  grade  of  stationary 
and  this  sort  of  thing.   And  then  Haywood  was  called 
into  the  Army  and  so  was  Roy  Kibbee.   Roy  Kibbee 
was  there  as  Haywood's  assistant.   He  had  a  big  head 
of  frizzy  hair,  which  he  doesn't  have  now.   Neither 
do  I . 

Teiser:    You  had  a  good  head  of  hair,  too? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  but  not  frizzy. 

Teiser:    Someone  told  me  that  Haywood  Hunt  was  an  extremely 
fine  man  to  work  under,  or  to  be  taught  by. 

Kennedy:   Yes.   He  is  probably  responsible  for  inspiring 

more  people  into  proper  attitudes  towards  printing 
than  any  other  man  that  I  know.   I  think  the  greatest 
thing  that  you  could  say  about  Haywood  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  inspired  so  many  people.   I  know 
of  his  effect  on  others  including  myself,  and  people 
like  Paul  Aller  and  Harold  Seeger,  and  numerous 
other  persons  that  I  don't  know  intimately.   But 
I  know  that  all  of  us  started  out  more  or  less  in  one 
way  or  another  being  influenced  by  Haywood's  love  of 
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Kennedy:   printing  and  doing  it  well  and  so  on.   And  the  same 
goes  for  John  Henry  Nash.   I  think  that  these  two 
people  probably  were  generous  with  their  time  and 
their  insistence  that  things  would  be  just  as  they 
should  be. 

Teiser:    Haywood  Hunt  as  a  composing  room  foreman  was  a 
perfectionist? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   All  through  his  working  career,  I'd  say  that 

he  was  a  great  credit  to  the  profession  of  printing. 

He  was  a  well  trained  and  discerning  person.   We've 

been  friends.   In  fact,  I've  known  him  longer  than 

I  knew  any  other  person  in  the  printing  business. 

I  left  the  ten  Bosch  Company  about  the  time  that  John 

ten  Bosch  passed  on  and  Jack  Kennedy  was  coming 

to  the  business  now  knowftas  Kennedy-ten  Bosch.   Then 

I  had  a  job  with  V.  S.  Walsh,  the  calendar  man. 

Some  time  during  the  first  World  War.   That  was  probably 

'17  or  '18;  up  on  Mission  St.   In  that  year  I  had 

pneumoni  a. 

Teiser:    What  kind  of  printing  did  Walsh  do? 

Kennedy:   He  did  everything  under  the  sun.   Printing  on 

German  papier  mach£  calendars  (remember?)  that  had 
pockets  and  a  mirror  and  these  gaudy  air  brushed 
and  hand  colored  scenes.   I  did  a  lot  of  imprinting. 
He  had  salesmen,  evidently,  all  over  the  Pacific 
basin,  as  they  did  a  lot  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
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Kennedy:   imprints  along  with  American,  for  the  islands. 
I  think  some  came  from  Sumatra.   And  then  we'd 
imprint  a  lot  of  novelties,  like  pencils,  and 
rulers.   And  the  most  unique  thing  I  had  to  print 
was  1,000  rubber  balloons  with  an  ad  for  Kahn's 
in  Oakland.   [Chuckles]   But  all  were  good  experiences, 
devising  ways  and  means  of  doing  a  lot  of  peculiar 
things.   First  of  all,  you  had  to  have  the  ability 
to  do  it.   Why—that  was  something  else.   People 
would  say:  "Well,  how  in  the  world  would  you 
print  an  ad  on  this?   On  a  rubber  balloon?"   It 
was  all  very  simple  when  you  came  to  look  at  it. 
You'd  inflate  them  all  to  the  same  size,  have  a 
chase  with  the  ad  locked  up  in  it,  and  you'd  ink 
it  with  a  brayer--a  hand  roller,  and  stiff  ink, 
put  a  mask  over  it   (  a  cardboard  with  an  opening 
for  the  type),  and  roll  the  balloons  over  it,  and  then 
throw  them  off  into  a  bin  till  they  dried.   Then 
deflate  them.   (You'd  go  broke  doing  that  today.) 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  record,  that  we  should  mention 
the  condition  of  the  printing  business  in  San 
Francisco.   And  the  drunkenness  that  prevailed,  and 
the  general  sordid  condition  of  the  level  of  employees 
in  the  printing  business.   In  most  shops  that  I 
worked  in  (outside  of  Bardell's,  which  was  a  one- 
man  operation  except  for  myself)  if  everyone  was 
back  at  work  by  Tuesday  that  was  considered  a  pretty 
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Kennedy:   thorough-going  crew.   I  think  it's  interesting  to  note 
that  with  the  coining  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  and 
the  cash  register  public  morality  took  a  step 
forward.  And  the  coining  of  automatic  machinery  in  the 
printing  business  was  much  the  same  as  that.   Right 
after  the  [first  world]  war,  the  development  of  the 
Miller  feeder  (which  was  the  first  step  in  automation 
in  the  job  printing  business)  came  in,  it  required 
at  least  sobriety  to  run  it. 
Teiser:   They  say  that  the  strengthening  of  the  unions,  thereby 

giving  the  men  a  more  stable  living,  also  helped. 
Kennedy:   It  did.  With  all  the  criticism  that  goes  on  in 

certain  areas  about  union  labor,  it's  done  a  pretty 

good  job  policing  the  drunks  and  incompetents. 

If  that  situation  repeatedly  occurs,  they  [the  unions] 

don't  send  them  [the  men]  out.  They  sit  up  there 

and  wait.  That's  all  they  can  do.  The  unions 

can't  refuse  exactly  to  put  them  to  work,  but  no 

one  will  hire  them.  They  would  be  fired  before  they 

took  off  their  coat. 

From  the  Miller  feeder  came  the  Miehle  vertical, 

which  was  a  revolutionary  move  1n  the  job  printing 

business.  Then  many  other  Miller  automatics, 

many  other  cylinder  type  presses,  Miehle  automatic 

units  with  feeders.   Finally  when  the  cylinder  press 

became,  at  least  in  this  area,  almost  a  thing  of  the 

past,  except  for  specialized  purposes,  being  superseded 
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Kennedy:   by  offset,  very  few  presses  were  operated  without 
automatic  feeders  and  extension  deliveries. 

Teiser:   So  that  took  one  man  off  the  press? 

Kennedy:   No.   It  still  took  two  men,  but  the  production  was 

raised  much  higher;  this  increase  in  production  actually 
paid  for  the  increased  price  of  the  equipment.   In 
fact,  that's  one  of  the  ways  they  sold  it.   You 
could  pay  for  the  additional  expense  of  automatic 
feeders  and  extension  deliveries  by  the  increase 
of  two  to  three  thousand  sheets  a  day  over  a  manually 
fed  press.   In  which  you  would  have  to  put  up  lifts, 
then  fly  them  off  the  delivery  end.   Because  the  rule 
has  always  been:  one  feeder  to  every  press  and  a 
pressman  between  two  presses.   But  there  has  to  be 
a  man  on  each  press,  a  feeder,  or  assistant,  as  they 
were  called.   That,  along  with  other  beneficial 
economic  changes,  I  think  has  raised  the  level- 
not  exactly  the  social  level,  but  the  human  level 
at  least.   This  whole  situation  more  or  less  cleared 
up.   So  much  of  it  was  pressure  from  the  outside 
that  brought  about  this  condition  of  sobriety  in  the 
printing  business.   The  automation  of  the  printing 
presses  demanded  a  much  higher  level  of  intelligence 
as  well  as  sobriety.   And  so  the  business  now,  and 
all  the  people  in  it,  are  looked  upon  as  being  quite 
respectabl e . 

Teiser:   Why  do  you  think  the  printing  business  attracted  so 
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Teiser:    many  heavy  drinkers  in  the  first  place? 

Kennedy:   It  was  the  level  of  the  industry.   I  don't  think  it 
attracted,  I  think  they  were  just  there.   Look  at 
the  level  of  practically  any  craft  up  to  the  time  of 
that  thing  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  such  a 
horror  —  automation .   It's  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  time;  since  the  first  man  drove  a 
plow  down  a  furrow  and  displaced  dozens  of  men 
with  hoes.   But  people,  instead  of  accepting  it  as 
a  change  and  adjusting  to  it,  get  into  these  panics 
thinking  that  pretty  soon  we'll  be  looking  through  the 
eyes  of  punch  cards.   We've  seen  this  before.   It 
goes  on  continually. 

Actually,  the  start  of  the  whole  thing  was  the  in 
vention  of  moveable  type.   Automating  learning,  in 
creasing  its  facility,  its  availability  and  all. 
When  it  happened,  it  made  learned  works  available 
to  many  persons.   Then  there  was  the  expansion  of 
world  exploration  and  adapting  life  to  these  new, 
unknown  continents.   And  it's  been  a  constant  thing. 
And  why  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  horror  I  don't 
know. 

Teiser:    After  working  around  San  Francisco,  you  returned  to 
Oakland  to  work  for  Boyer? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  until  the  fall  of  '26  when  I  went  to  work  for 
Johnck  and  Kibbee.   I  remember  it  so  well  because 
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Kennedy:   Freda  and  I  were  married  in  '25--December  12, 

of  '25. 

Teiser:   What  was  Freda's  maiden  name,  Lawton? 
Kennedy:   Lea,  Freda  Ann  Lea.    We'd  have  been  married  40 

years  if  she'd  lived  10  days  longer;  fair  record! 
Teiser:    You  were  pretty  courageous  to  get  married  at  that 

poi  nt . 
Kennedy:   I  don't  know;  if  you  always  waited  for  courage,  I 

don't  think  you  ever  would  marry! 
Teiser:    Was  Freda  working? 
Kennedy:   She  was  working  at  Taft  and  Pennoyer's  [in  Oakland]. 

And  at  that  time  I  think  I  had  $60.00  and  she  owed  $60.00 

So,  anyway,  we  didn't  start  off  exactly  with  a  silver 

spoon . 
Teiser:    Do  I  remember  that  you  just  decided  to  get  married 

all  of  a  sudden  and  drove  off  somewhere  and  did? 
Kennedy:   Got  married  up  at  Martinez,  where  Freda's  mother  was 

living.   This  was  Saturday  night.   And  we  thought 

everything  was  on  the  q.  t.,  but  it  was  in  the  Sunday 

Oakland  Tribune.   So  anyway  it  was  no  secret. 
Teiser:    When  did  Freda  start  working  with  you? 
Kennedy:   Oh,  about  '33,  I  guess,  when  I  started  under  my 

own  name. 

Teiser:    Well,  that's  jumping  ahead. 
Kennedy:   She  did  a  little  earlier.   But  Alfred  was  pretty 

young  then.   Let's  see,  he  was  born  in  '27;  Alfred 

Leonard  Kennedy,  our  son. 
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Johnck  and  Kibbee  and  The  Rubaiyat 

Teiser:   How  did  you  happen  to  meet  John  Johnck? 

Kennedy:   He  lived  around  the  Lake  there  somewhere. 

Teiser:    Lake  Merrit? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   He  had  an  apartment,  I  forget  exactly  where  he 
lived.   But  he  would  get  off  the  train  that  came  in 
at  14th  and  Franklin  and,  if  we  were  still  there, 
maybe  two  or  three  times  a  week  he  would  stop  in. 

Teiser:    At  the  shop? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   I  think  I  told  you  the  address,  which  was 

1312  Webster.   Johnck  and  I  were  able  to  get  along 
temperamental ly . 

Teiser:    How  much  older  a  man  was  he  than  you? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  quite  a  bit.   He  was  about  15  years  or  so. 

Teiser:    He  had  by  then  an  established  business? 

Kennedy:   He  and  Wallace  Kibbee  and  Guy  Kibbee.   Guy  Kibbee 
had  only  one  share  in  the  company.   They  did  quite 
a  nice  business.   Somewhere  along  the  line--I  think 
it  must  have  been  Johnck's  suggestion  —  they  decided 
to  do  an  [edition  of  The]  Rubaiyat  that  was  illus 
trated  by  Lawrence  Patterson,  who  made  the  drawings, 

or  rather  illustrations.   Then  it  was  to  be  printed 

cu 
on  Rives  French  handmade  [paper].   They  were  appfrently 

getting  nowhere  with  the  printing.   Now  it  would  have 
been  no  problem  at  all  to  have  lithoed  the  plates. 
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Kennedy:   But  the  problem  at  that  time  was  that  litho 

just  didn't  have  the  color  strength  in  the  ink. 
They  were  black  and  white  plates  reminiscent  of  a 
Beardsley  approach—very  solid  blacks  and  fine  lines. 
It  required  someone  who,  if  it  was  to  be  made  with 
excellence,  could  work  the  thing  out  and  actually 
print  them—which  I  did,  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  the  fellow  who  was  doing  the  presswork  at  Johnck 
and  Kibbee,  (Art  Evans)  finally  left  and  took  a 
job  at  Taylor  and  Taylor's.   I  think  that's  what 
killed  him  off;  they  [Johnck  and  Kibbee]  had  him 
scared  to  death.   I  don't  think  he  should  have  ever 
been  in  the  printing  business  because  he  was  so 
unsure  of  himself.   Evidently  they  were  in  a  state 
of  frenzy  to  solve  the  [Hubaiyat]  problem.   They 
had  to  pay  for  the  type  and  handmade  paper  that  was 
purchased.   Art  Evans  just  seemed  to  get  nowhere 
with  the  hot  stamping.   It  was  an  area  of  about  7 
by  10;  a  lunette;  two  little  emblems  that  filled 
out  the  curves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lunette.   A 
lot  of  the  problem  that  he  was  never  able  to  lick 
was  the  moisture  in  the  paper.   After  making  a 
counter,  you  had  to  hot  stamp  the  paper  without  making 
a  plate  mark.   That  paper  seemed  to  contain  enough 
moisture  so  that  you  would  no  more  than  take  off, 
than  the  whole  counter  would  become  soggy.   So  that 
was  the  first  thing  that  confronted  me:   and  what  to 
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Kennedy:   do  about  it  was  something  else.   That  was  done  with 
a  hot  plate  on  a  Colt's  Armory  press. 

Teiser:    John  Johnck  had  asked  you  to  come  over  and  work  for 
them  specifically  because  of  this  problem? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   So  I  found  out  later.   He'd  asked  me  how  I 

would  like  to  print  it.   He  showed  me  some  sheets. 
But  I  didn't  know  that  they  were  in  this  extreme 
di ff i cul ty--and  it  was  a  difficulty!   It  could  have 
been  disastrous  if  there  wasn't  an  answer  found. 

Teiser:    You  must  have  been  a  very  expert  young  pressman? 

Kennedy:   I  guess  so. 

Teiser:    Johnck  must  have  seen  you  at  work  there  at  the  shop 
in  Oakland? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  don't  think  anyone  was  turning  out  any 

better  work  than  we  were  there,  anywhere.   Here  or 
elsewhere.  So,  anyway,  I  went  over  there.   And  I 
saw  that  thing  was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  and  I 
worked  around  with  it  for  a  day  or  so.   Suddenly 
it  occurred  to  me  that  all  it  was  necessary  to  do 
actually,  was  to  seal  off  the  moisture  from  the  counter 
and  go  merrily  along,  which  I  did.   I  just  covered 
it  with  foil,  and  that  was   that.   Then  the  problem 
of  printing  the  plates  of  this  in  dull  black  ink 
(dull  black  half-tone  ink)  so  that  it  would  lie 
smoothly  and  without  mottle,  was  of  course  something 
again  that  they  were  having  great  difficulty.   So, 
anyway,  I  finished  that  up.   After  that  was  completed, 
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Kennedy:   maybe  in  the  next  several  months,  the  whole  thing 
blew  up.   Then  I  went  to  work  for  Thomas  Henry 
Beatty . 

Teiser:    Johnck  and  Kibbee  blew  up? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   I  think  The  Eubaiyat  was  the  wrong  thing  for 

them  to  have  entered  into;  the  expense  was  apparently 
in  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

Teiser:    But  it  was  a  distinguished  work? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   It  still  stands  as  a  monumental  piece  of  print 
ing.   They  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  Humanistic 
type.   It  was  originally  designed  for  the  University 
Press  at  Cambridge  by  William  Dana  Orcutt,  to  print 
a  limited  edition  of  Science  and  Health. 

Teiser:    So  The  ftubaiyat  was  worth  participating  in? 

Kennedy:   Oh  absolutely.   I  think  it  was  the  first  real  problem 
job  that  I  ever  tackled. 

Teiser:    Did  you  feel,  when  you  got  into  this  firm,  that  you 
had  met  people  who  were  interested  in  the  same 
cultural  level  of  printing  as  you? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  quite  definitely  so.   It  was  certainly  way  above 
the  average  that  I  had  encountered  outside  of  our 
own  place.   They  did  strive  to  do  things  over  and 
above  the  commercial  printing  level,  which  is  very 
creditable . 

Teiser:    Well,  both  John  Johnck,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
Wallace  Kibbee  had  literary  interests. 

Kennedy:   That's  right.   I  don't  think  Wallace  ever  had  a 
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Kennedy:   chance  to  adequately  express  himself.   But  he  has  been 
a  man  of  considerable  literary  ability.   He  certainly 
was  above  the  average  —  the  run-of-the-mill  people 
in  the  printing  business.   And  John  Johnck  certainly 
was.   I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  had  differ 
ences  of  opinion  that  broke  the  thing  up.   One  of 
the  things  that  occurred  was   that  Wallace  had  taken 
in  a  silent  partner  whom  they  both  knew  in  Portland, 
by  the  name  of  B.  F.  Smith.   And  he  was  supposed 
to  be,  at  least  according  to  Johnck,  an  advisor  to 
Mr.  Kibbee,  apparently  to  Mr.  Johnck's  disadvantage. 

• 

I  don't  know  how  the  shares  were  divided,  but  the 
amusing  thing  in  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
was  that  Guy  Kibbee  held  one  share.   And  so,  in 
true  family  fashion,  apparently  Wallace  figured 
that  blood  was  thicker  than  water,  and  that  he  would 
send  B.  F.  Smith  down  to  pick  up  this  share,  since 
Guy  was  then  working  in  Hollywood.   And  he  put 
Mr.  Smith  on  the  train  to  go  down  and  get  this  share 
of  stock.   But  the  big  laugh  was  that  we  all  knew 
that  John  had  this  share  of  stock  in  his  coat  pocket 
when  Mr.  Smith  got  on  the  train  to  go  down  and  get  it. 
Guy  gave  the  share  of  stock  to  John,  which  gave 
him  a  majority  of  stock.   And  when  Wallace  was 
advised  to  either  buy  or  sell,  he  decided  to  buy. 
That  provided  the  background  money  for  Johnck  and 
Seeger . 
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Teiser:    The  money  he  got  out  of  the  firm? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   Between  The  Rubaiyat  and  the  fact  that  they 
had  bought  out  Chris  Beran--it  was  Johnck,  Beran 
&  Kibbee  original ly--and  apparently  had  been  heavily 
obligated  on  the  heels  of  that  dissolution,  several 
years  later,  to  buy  Johnck.   The  rumor  was,  of  course 
it  was  a  rumor,  that  Tony  Cardoza  lent  Kibbee  a  con 
siderable  sum  of  money  with  which  to  buy  out  Johnck. 
So  at  that  point,  when  Johnck  and  Seeger  was  formed, 
I  went  to  work  for  Tom  Beatty. 

Teiser:    What  had  Harold  Seeger  been  doing  in  the  meantime? 

Kennedy:   He  was  working  for  Johnck  and  Kibbee. 

Toi  oor : ¥•€-&.   In  fact,  he  did  all  the  composition  on  The 


Teiser: 


Rubaiyat.   He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  in  this 
part  of  the  country.   He  had  a  very  basic  approach 
to  this  business  which  we  call  fine  printing,  or 
printing  above  the  commercial  level,  however  you 
want  to  put  it. 

They  started  in  the  Carmen  Johnson  Building  which 
is  [now]  torn  down.   The  Carmen  Johnson  Building 
apparently  was  put  up  just  after  the  fire  and  earth 
quake;  it  was  one  of  those  that  reminded  you  of  a 
hotel,  the  way  it  was  cut  up  into  rooms.   In  fact, 
around  1917,  when  I  first  met  Haywood  Hunt,  the  ten 
Bosch  Company  had  just  moved  into  that  building. 
Johnck  and  Seeger  then  started  about  1927? 
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Kennedy:   In  February. 

Teiser:    And  they  were  just  doing  typography? 
Kennedy:   Mostly. 

Teiser:    Did  they  have  any  composing  machines? 
Kennedy:   No.   They  never  owned  any  machines. 
Teiser:   But  they  were  also  controlling  some  work  and  having 

press  work  done? 
Kennedy:   Mostly  ad  proofs.   They  finally,  just  before  the 

crash,  printed  some  books. 


Nash  and  His  Associates 

Teiser:    Did  you  go  to  work  for  Tom  Beatty  at  Johnck  and 
Seeger's  suggestion? 

Kennedy:   Well,  they  probably  suggested  it,  so  I  could  do 
their  presswork,  and  Beatty  also  needed  someone. 
They  leased  space  from  Beatty  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Nash  Building. 

Teiser:    How  long  were  you  with  Beatty? 

Kennedy:   Five  years.   I  printed  a  good  deal  of  John  Henry 

Nash's  work.   It  was  all  done  working  very  closely 
with  Joseph  FauntLeRoy,  who  was,  I'd  say,  a  man  of 
great  culture  and  in  the  long  tradition  of  printing, 
much  above  the  mechanical  limits  of  printing.   He 
was,  I  think  you  would  say,  a  real  gentleman  in  the 
profession . 

Teiser:   What  was  his  position? 
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Kennedy:   He  was  superintendent  for  John  Henry  Nash.   He 

saw  through  the  whole  production.   Nash  would  get 
the  business,  more  or  less  set  the  stage,  and  it 
was  up  to  Mr.  FauntLeRoy  to  see  it  through,  which 
he  would  do  very  conscientiously.   When  they  were 
running  books  downstairs  at  the  Trade  Pressroom  on 
the  cylinder  presses,  he  was  there—or  they  didn't 
run.   They  said  Joe  could  see  a  nick  in  a  6-point 
period. 

Teiser:   Where  was  this? 

Kennedy:   In  the  Nash  Building  on  Sansome  Street  at  Clay. 

Most  people  think  that  it  was  Nash's  building,  and 
they  thought  that  the  presses  that  were  throbbing 
in  there  were  all  turning  out  his  work.   But  it 
was  the  name  that  Zellerbach  put  on  the  building, 
as  I  understood  at  the  time. 

Teiser:    Zellerbach  built  the  building? 

Kennedy:   So  I  understand.   Nash  was  printing  a  series  of 

broadsides  for  them,  and  he  was  quite  a  figure  at 
that  time. 

Teiser:   What  space  did  he  occupy  in  the  building? 

Kennedy:   The  sixth  floor.   He  had  the  composing  room  on  the 
west  end.   On  the  east  end  was  the  library.   Will 
Wilke  [the  artist]  worked  in  part  of  it.   And  there 
was  quite  a  bit  of  storage.   Probably  the  library 
occupied  about  a  quarter  of  the  floor.   He  would 
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Kennedy:   keep  a  supply  of  hand-made  paper  on  the  remaining 

quarter  of  the  floor. 
Teiser:    The  people  who  worked  there  then  were  Nash, 

FauntLeRoy,  Miss  O'Day,  Wilke--who  else? 

Kennedy:   Nell  O'Day  was  the  librarian.   The  other  woman  who 
worked  there  was  Nellie  Hartman,  the  bookkeeper. 
They  usually,  at  that  time  —  in  the  heyday  —  hired  a 
proofreader.   And  an  extra  compositor  to  help  Mr. 
FauntLeRoy. 

Nash  made  repeated  trips  back  and  forth  to  Europe. 
He  was  an  inveterate  buyer  of  types.   Which  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  Wolber,  who  was  the  German  type 
salesman  who  did  the  translating  of  the  German  letters 
between  Nash  and  Hu'bel  and  Denck  when  he  was  doing 
the  Hearst  books  (they  had  hard  vellum  bindings, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  it's  been 
so  elegantly  accomplished  without  warping.)   I  be 
lieve  he  sold  Nash,  in  the  days  following  the  war, 
a  good  deal  of  the  type.   I  suppose  Nash  felt  that 
he  could  well  have  translated  all  his  correspondence 
for  the  amount  of  business  that  he'd  given  him. 
This  one  particular  time,  Wolber  was  in  the  back  of 
the  fifth  floor,  talking  to  Johnck.   Wolber  saw  Nash 
come  in.   Nash  had  given  him  $100,  apparently  as  a 
down  payment  or  payment  for  some  type.   I  guess  the 
translating  and  writing  of  letters  and  one  thing  or 
another  had  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  Wolber 
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Kennedy:   figures  that  he  didn't  have  any  money  to  pay  for  the 
type.   That  the  $100  was  for  doing  the  translating 
and  letter-writing,  and  so  on.   Well,  anyway,  he 
saw  Nash,  not  realizing  that  Nash  was  so  nearsighted 
that  he  couldn't  see  across  the  counter.   If  he'd 
just  stayed  put  or  sat  down,  Nash  would  have  left. 
But  Wolber,  in  true  excited  German  fashion,  bolted 
for  the  door,  which  was  right  in  back  of  Nash. 
There  was  a  counter  right  inside  of  the  door.   The 
only  other  access  to  the  fifth  floor  was  the  freight 
elevator;  he  could  have  gone  out  that  way,  if  he'd 
only  known  it.   But,  he  bolted  for  the  door,  and 
Nash  saw  who  he  was.   Evidently  he'd  been  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  him,  and  he  never  could,  so  he 
didn't  get  the  type.   Nash  chased  him  down  the 
stairs,  hollering  and  bellowing,  which  he  did  oc 
casionally:   "Bring  back  my  $100,  you  goddamn  son 
of  a  bitch."  This  went  on  down  the  spiral,  until 
they  got  into  the  street.   I  don't  know  how  far  down 
the  street  he  chased  him.   [Chuckles] 

Some  of  Nash's  work  was  done  by  the  Trade  Press 
room.   Arthur  Fay  started  the  Trade  Pressroom;  his 
son  runs  it  at  the  present  time. 
Teiser:    The  man  known  as  "Weety"  Fay? 

Kennedy:   That's  his  son.   It's  "Weety,"  which  is  a  contraction 
of  "sweety,"  I  understand;  his  sister  hung  that  on  him 
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Kennedy:   Arthur  Fay  [Senior]  took  in  Jack  Neblett,  who  at  one 
time  worked  for  Bill  Eveleth--they  formed  a  partner 
ship.   And  it  went  along  for  quite  some  time  as  the 
Trade  Pressroom.   Neblett  personally  did  all  of  Nash's 
work  on  one  cylinder  press  that  was  enclosed  in  a 
separate  room.   Most  all  of  the  paper  that  Nash  used 
was  made  by  Van  Gelder  en  Zonen,  Holland.   They  no 
longer  make  it.   They  went  into  the  coated  paper 
business  following  the  second  [world]  war.   The  mark 
in  the  paper  was  then  Van  Gelder  en  Zonen.   A  very 
old  name.   But  they  gave  that  up,  apparently,  and 
are  making  nothing  but  coated  book,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

At  that  time  I  knew  Bruce  Brough  and  did  some 
work  for  him.   My  understanding  is  that  Nash  came  from 
Canada,  and  either  by  invitation  or  duress,  was 
associated  to  some  degree  with  the  Philopolis  Press 
that  was  run  or  apparently  headed  by  Bruce  Brough  and 
Tom  Beatty.   It  was  not  a  venture  that  was  long-lived. 
I  run  into  imprints  once  in  a  while,  but  most  of  them 
are  pamphlets  and  a  bit  of  trivia  of  one  kind  or 
another,  little  books  of  poetry,  etc.   They  may  have 
done  some  of  those  things  for  A.  M.  Robertson,  the 
bookseller  on  Stockton  Street  for  so  many  years.   That 
is,  after  the  fire;  I  don't  know  where  it  was  prior 
to  that.   And  also  I  remember  him  from  my  first  days 
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Kennedy:   in  coming  to  San  Francisco.   Robertson  probably 
used  more  of  the,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say 
primitive,  color  work  that  was  done  here  in  San 
Francisco,  in  reproducing  paintings  by  Rollo  Peters 
and  Latimer  and  Will  Sparks  than  anyone  else.   That 
whole  school  of  the  turn-of -the-century  artists- 
he  had  made  small  reproductions  and  then  they  were 
used  either  for  note  sheets  for  greeting  cards. 
He  may  have  reproduced  some  Keiths.   I  wouldn't 
swear  to  it,  but  I  printed  them  occasionally. 

Teiser:    At  Tom  Beatty's? 

Kennedy:   Well,  here  and  there,  and  also  at  Bardell's.   The 

Sierra  Art  and  Engraving  Company,  which  as  I  mentioned 
before,  became  the  Commercial  Art  Company.   They  were 
actually,  I  think,  the  pioneers  in  the  whole  business 
of  color  production.   That  is,  color  plate  making. 
From  about  the  time  of  the  [1915]  fair,  on  almost  up 
into  our  own  time,  that  was  the  mainstay  of  the  color 
printing  business  of  the  Independent  Press  Room, 
which  was  housed  here  in  this  building,  of  course. 

Teiser:    300  Broadway? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  with  Altvater  and  McKannay.   They  started  out 

in  the  Mission.   For  years  they  occupied  the  basement 
of  the  Carmen  Johnson  Building,  which  had  high  windows 
all  around.   It  was  at  the  corner  of  Sacramento  and 
Sansome.   They  did  a  good  deal  of  the  display  work  for 
Del  Monte  foods;  they  also  did  the  Weinstock-Lubi n 
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Kennedy:   catalogue. 

Bruce  Brough  finally  got  old  and  went  blind  and 
"got  religion."  He  became  a  staunch  member  of 
St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church  in  Berkeley,  and 
finally  felt,  late  in  his  somewhat  checkered  career, 
he  would  convert  all  of  us  to  Presbyteri ani sm.   So 
long  as  it  didn't  happen,  it  was  all  right,  I  guess. 
But  anyway,  it  was  thought  by  Altvater  and  McKannay 
and  all  his  old  pals,  that  Nash  could  have  done  a 
1 i ttle  more  for  him. 

Well  anyway,  to  get  back  to  Nash,  I  think  that  his 
first  productions  that  amounted  to  anything  were  his 
work  with  Paul  Elder  and  the  Tomoye  Press.   I  think 
he's  deprecated  beyond  what  he  deserves.   I  don't 
think  that  anyone  would  gainsay  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  printing  wasn't  flamboyant;  that  he  lacked  a 
certain  inherent  taste  and  discernment.   But  I  think 
there  were  some  monumental  things  that  he  did,  even 
though  it  represented  money.   I  think,  for  instance, 
the  bindings  on  the  George  and  Phoebe  Hearst  books. 
His  ability  to  search  out  and  find  a  bindery  that 
could  do  them.   The  bindings  were  done  by  Hubel 
and  Denck  in  Leipzig.   He  used  the  same  firm  to  do 
his  four-volume  Dante.   I  think  that  his  four-volume 
Dante  will  stand  as  one  of  the  monuments  of  American 
printing.   I  think  that's  probably  his  crowning 
glory,  both  mechanically  and  from  its  typographical 
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Kennedy:   appearance.   I  think  it's  certainly  highly  stylized 
and  certainly  you  couldn't  mistake  it  as  not  being  a 
production  of  Mr.  Nash.   I  think  that  too  often  the 
people  who  sweat  blood  and  shed  tears  over  the 
production  of  those  things  are  lost  in  the  history 
of  the  thing  itself.   That  is  why  I  would  like  to 
bring  in  again  the  name  of  Joseph  FauntLeRoy. 

Teiser:    Explain  his  function  at  Nash's. 

Kennedy:   Well,  to  oversimplify  the  whole  thing,  Nash  would 

set  the  style,  maybe  would  set  the  title  page  and  a 
page  of  text  and  his  chapter  headings,  and  turn  it 
over  to  Mr.  FauntLeRoy,  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  see 
it  through.   And  he  did  a  magnificant  job.   From  the 
standpoint  of  the  technical  production  of  printing 
dry,  on  handmade  paper—of  which  I  certainly  had  my 
share . 

Teiser:    This  was  the  technique  Nash  always  used? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   For  what  it  was,  the  type  of  thing  that  was 

being  done, you  couldn't  wet  the  paper.   Most  of  his 
work  was  done  on  van  Gelder  of  various  sorts.   It 
was  rough  and  it  was  hard.   But  it  had  to  be  printed 
so  that  it  looked  as  good  or  better  than  most  of  the 
printers  who  tried  to  print  on  handmade  paper,  even 
when  they  wet  it.   How  you  did  it  was  up  to  you.   But 
you  got  to  do  it.   That  was  it.   And  all  of  it  was 
dry.   I  printed  only  one  job  that  I  can  recall  on 
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Kennedy:   Whatman  paper,  and  printed  it  wet.   And  I  never  want 
to  repeat  it.   I'd  rather  print  it  dry. 

Teiser:    What  job  was  that,  do  you  remember? 

Kennedy:   It  was  a  memorial  to  John  Galen  Howard,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  at  the  University  [of 
California].   It  wasn't  until  Nash's  later  years 
that  he  began  to  use  Linotype,  as  a  matter  of  duress, 
Other  than  that,  all  through  his  prosperous  years, 
the  books  were  all  hand  set,  no  matter  what  the  size, 

Teiser:    All  by  Mr.  FauntLeRoy? 

Kennedy:   Well,  no.   They  had  hand  compositors,  maybe  one  or 
two. 

Teiser:    Do  you  know  who  they  were? 

Kennedy:   Tom  McDonald  worked  for  him  [Nash]  for  a  while.   He 
was  a  young  man  then.   He's  now  a  proofreader  at  the 
Stanford  Press.   "Black  Mack"--he  goes  by  that  name. 
Mr.  Nash's  printing  office  was  organized  on  more  or 
less  the  traditional  form  of  printing  offices  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  where  there  were 
proofreaders  and  hand  compositors.   And,  as  I  say, 
the  burden  of  its  excellence,  actually,  was  on  Mr. 
FauntLeRoy's  shoulders.   There  wasn't  anything  that 
ever  escaped  him.   He  and  I  were  always  very  good 
friends  and  worked  very  well  together.   He  had  very 
little  to  say.   If  it  wasn't  good,  he'd  just  hand  it 
back.   And  if  anyone  would  complain  that  he  didn't 
figure  on  doing  this  and  that,  Mr.  FauntLeRoy  would 
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Kennedy:   always  say,  "You  can  take  that  up  with  Mr.  Nash." 

Teiser:    Did  anyone  ever  take  up  anything  with  Mr.  Nash  if 
they  could  avoid  it? 

Kennedy:   No.   I  remember  one  time  that  Arthur  Fay  of  the 

Trade  Pressroom  had  given  Nash  a  price  on  a  book, 
and  they  ran  into  an  impasse  [in  printing  it]. 
Apparently  something  went  on  that  was  taking  much 
more  time  than  it  should  have.   So  they  explained 
that  to  Mr.  FauntLeRoy,  and  Mr.  FauntLeRoy  said  they 
would  have  to  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Nash.   Mr.  Nash 
referred  them  back  to  the  price  they  gave.   So  they 
cleaned  the  press  up  and  locked  the  room  and  nothing 
was  done,  I  think,  for  four  or  five  days.   That's  my 
recollection  of  it. 

Teiser:   Who  won? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  I  guess  they  did.   Because  after  all  they  had 
the  upper  hand. 

Teiser:   What  kind  of  presses  was  most  of  Nash's  work  done  on? 

Kennedy:   On  cylinder  presses.   It  can  be  done,  if  you're  very 
careful  and  everything  is  set  just  so—you  can  do 
pretty  good  work  printing  dry  on  platen  presses. 
But  it  certainly  doesn't  compare  either  as  a  matter 
of  facility  or  in  quality  either  [with  work  done  on 
a  cylinder  press],  where  the  rollers  can  be  set  to  a 
fraction.   The  impression,  regardless  of  what  kind  of 
a  form  you're  printing,  is  always  the  same.   You 
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Kennedy:   either  put  on  or  take  off  the  packing  on  the 

cylinder,  which  gives  you  uniform  pressure  (and 
unyielding  pressure)  with  no  come  and  go  or  give 
as  there  is  even  in  Colt's  Armory  printing. 
Teiser:   Did  Nash  ever,  when  a  job  was  finished,  look  at  it 

and  send  it  back? 

Kennedy:   Not  that  I  know  of.   It  never  got  that  far.   The 
only  thing  that  I  remember  that  was  tragic  was  at 
the  height  of  his  career,  when  he  was  really  riding 
high  on  the  hog,  the  first  copies  of  the  first 
Hearst  book  had  come  back  from  Hiibel  and  Denck 
and  he  was  prepared  to  get  into  his  twelve-cylinder 
Cadillac  which  he  always  parked  by  the  fire  hydrant 
at  the  corner  of  Sansome  and  Clay,  with  the  aid  of 
the  policeman  on  the  beat.   He  was  all  ready  to  take 
off  for  San  Simeon;  he  came  to  Tom  Beatty's  and  his 
face  was  red  and  twitching.   He  had  a  little  package 
of  paper  in  his  hand.   The  book  had  gone  all  the  way 
through  and  was  bound  in  hard  vellum.   There  was  an 
error  in  a  chapter  heading;  it  was  24-point  caps; 
the  errata  slip  read:   "Read  ' nineteeth ' -- 'ni neteenth . " 
The  errata  slip  was  put  in  there  and  remained,  be 
cause  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it  over  or  doing 
anything  about  it  except  to  destroy  the  binding  and 
put  in  a  leaf,  so  he  put  in  an  errata  slip.   I  printed 
those . 
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Teiser:    How  did  you  get  them  into  the  book? 

Kennedy:   They  were  just  tipped  in.   Well,  they're  still 
there. 

Teiser:    Did  he  deal  often  directly  with  you? 

Kennedy:   I  dealt  mostly  with  Mr.  FauntLeRoy.   FauntLeRoy  told 
me  once  that  something  was  in  very  much  of  a  rusn. 
I  stayed  the  night  before  and  got  it  ready  so  it 
could  be  run  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.   I  took 
a  proof  up  to  him,  and  he  said,  "That's  fine;  I 
always  know  when  you've  done  the  work,  because  it's 
always  all  ready  to  go."  And  I  thought  that  was 
quite  a  compliment  coming  from  someone  that  wasn't 
dealing  in  compliments  very  often.   He  reminded  me  a 
great  deal  of  John  Johnck.   I  mean,  they  were  two  men 
of  almost  the  same  temperament,  almost  the  same  kind 
of  individuals.   They  had  a  high  regard  for  what  they 
were  doing  and  were  excellent  craftsmen  in  their 
profession.   Nothing  ever  got  by  that  was  shoddy.   I 
think  anyone  growing  up  as  I  did--and  had  the 
opportunity  of  working  with  men  like  those  two,  among 
some  others—that ,  I  think  adds  a  great  deal  to  your 
younger  years . 

I  think  mention  should  be  made  that  Nash--with  all 
of  his  foibles  and  the  funny  things  that  happened 
(and  some  of  them  pretty  raw)--that  actually  it  was 
Nash  who  established  the  beginnings  of  fine  printing 
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Kennedy:   on  the  Pacific  Coast,  if  not  in  the  whole  country. 
He  put  a  new  emphasis  on  it.   Few  people  seem  to  be 
charitable  enough  to  realize  that.   Most  people  that 
don't  know,  assume  that  nothing  happened  until  the 
Grabhorns  came  to  town  in  1919.   Well,  Nash  had  been 
printing  for  20  years  before  that  time,  right  here 
in  San  Francisco.   He  came  here  in  '98,  I  believe. 
It's  no  discredit  to  the  Grabhorns,  I  don't  mean  or 
infer  that.   But  Nash,  through  the  Tomoye  Press  and 
the  things  that  he  did,  and  the  fact  that  he  could 
actually  do  this  work  on  the  level  that  he  did,  and 
get  paid  for  it  —  that  was  something  that  was 
phenomenal.   The  thing  that  kept  most  printing  of 
fices  going  up  to  well  past  the  time  this  phenomenon 
happened  was  insurance  printing  and  all  other  forms 
of  utility  printing.   (Until  insurance  companies  and 
banks  all  started  doing  their  own  printing.)   I 
think  that  all  of  us  who  are  in  this  kind  of  busi 
ness  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Nash  and  his 
concept  of  fine  printing,  that  sold  for  enough  to 
sustain  itself.   And  that's  the  thing  that  has  been 
a  lighthouse  in  the  desert  for  people  like  myself 
in  this  field,  where  the  thing  is  either  worth  what 
it  costs  or  you  should  not  do  it. 

Teiser:    It  has  been  said  that  Nash  really  wasn't  self-sustaining 
because  he  had  the  darks  for  whom  he  printed  books. 
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Kennedy:   Well,  they  were  customers!   He  was  able  to  sell 

Clark  and  Doheney  and  other  people.   I  suppose  you 
could  say  the  same  in  my  case  —  of  the  people  for 
whom  I  do  books.   That  I  am  not  self-sustaining 
because  I  have  customers.   They'll  pay  what  the 
things  are  worth.   That  actually  was  all  Nash  was 
doing.   If  the  work  he  was  doing  could  be  accused 
of  a  certain  element  of  the  grandiose,  that  was 
part  of  the  era.   It  was  a  boom  period.   A  sort  of 
an  affluence  emerged  for  the  first  time  in  this  whole 
area,  and  if  Nash  was  smart  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  or  give  people  something  they  felt  was  worth 
it,  then,  I  think,  once  and  for  all,  he  set  the 
standard  that  when  a  thing  was  worth  anything,  it 
was  worth  paying  for.   I  think  to  his  great  credit 
he  could  have  kept  going,  except  in  the  face  of  the 
depression,  and  the  death  of  the  Clarks,  and  at 
that  time  Doheney  was  mixed  up  in  the  Teapot  Dome 
[Scandal]  and  his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  govern 
ment.   Things  like  that  happened  one  right  after  the 
other. 

Teiser:    Of  course,  you  can  diversify  more  than  Nash  did. 

Kennedy:   Well,  again,  looking  at  many  of  these  things  in 

retrospect  you  can  see  that  there  were  only  a  few 
people  that  were  able  to  feel  that  what  they  were 
getting  was  worth  it;  and  were  on  enough  of  a 
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Kennedy:   cultural  level  to  think  it  was  worthwhile  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  someone  who  was  doing  what 
Nash  did.   Whether  you  agree  with  what  he  did,  I 
think  is  beside  the  point.   He  did  do  it,  and  he 
did  get  paid  for  it.   I  think  there  were  some  things 
that  he  did,  some  very  ludicrous  things,  in  the 
light  of  today.   But  if  a  person  takes  a  proper 
look,  there  were  many  things  that  Nash  did  [that] 
were  certainly  not  to  be  criticized. 

No  matter  what  William  Morris  said,  what  he 
printed  didn't  demonstrate  what  he  talked  about  in 
terms  of  readability  and  the  revival  of  the  book 
as  a  beautiful  thing.   He  did  practically  the 
opposite.   He  made  it  so  confused  and  obscure  that 
it  defied  reading  by  anyone  except  by  a  person 
with  a  pair  of  iron  eyeballs. 

Teiser:    You  mentioned  something  once  about  a  big  shake-up 
involving  Tom  Beatty,  at  the  time  that  you  left 
Beatty  and  went  into  business  on  your  own.   What 
was  that  story? 
Kennedy:   Well,  when  the  depression  hit,  or  the  crash  came, 

by  some  means  or  other  Harold  Seeger  found  out  that 
Johnck  and  Seeger  was  paying  $100  rent  to  Beatty  for 
a  quarter  of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Nash  Building, 
and  the  rent  of  the  half  floor  was  $150.00.   He 
asked  for  some  relief  from  the  thing.   He  said  he 
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Kennedy:   just  couldn't  afford  it.   But  they  were  keeping 

him  [Beatty]  going  with  the  work  that  they  brought 
in  and  just  laid  in  his  lap.   So,  then,  of  course, 
they  never  renewed  their  lease.   I  was  still  with 
Beatty,  and  Harold  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  with 
them  when  the  lease  was  up  shortly.   And  that  was 
the  reason,  when  Nash  asked  Art  Fay  to  ascertain 
if  I  would  be  pleased  to  go  down  [to  Fay's  Trade 
Pressroom]  and  print  his  books,  that  I  told  Art 
Fay  I  didn't  care  to--I  was  satisfied  where  I  was. 
Then  Nash  blew  up . 

Teiser:    At  you? 

Kennedy:   Well,  he  didn't  say  a  word  to  me,  that  was  it.   For, 
oh  I  guess,  a  couple  of  years,  he'd  get  in  the 
elevator,  and  if  I  was  there,  neither  one  of  us 
knew  we  were  there.   So,  anyway,  finally  after  several 
years,  he  moved  up  to  Oregon.   As  it  worked  out,  he 
came  back  and  practically  lived  in  our  shop  on 
Webster  Street  [Oakland]  when  I  was  in  partnership 
with  my  brother  Alfred. 

Teiser:   He  was  living  in  Oakland,  was  he? 

Kennedy:   He  was  living  up  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  on 
Alvarado  Road.   By  the  time  Nash  finished  up,  he  went 
over  and  made  peace  with  Ed  Taylor,  which  must  have 
been  quite  a  task.   And  they  evidently  put  their  arms 
around  each  other  in  brotherly  love  and  affection. 

Teiser:    Had  they  had  a  fight  when  he  left  Taylor  and  Taylor? 
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Kennedy:   I  think  he  probably  ran  it  to  suit  himself.   He  had 
a  special  department  there,  and  it  was  Taylor, 
Nash  and  Taylor. 

Teiser:    And  had  they  not  spoken  since  they  split  up? 

Kennedy:   I  doubt  it.   Nash  never  "got  religion,"  I'll  say 
that  for  him.   He  stuck  it  out  to  the  end. 

Teiser:   Warren  How ell  said  that  he  came  and  tried  to  make 
peace  with  his  father,  John  Howell.* 

Kennedy:   Yes.   I  think  he  went  around  and  took  some  material 
to  fix  up  a  lot  of  fences  that  he'd  broken  down 
through  the  years.   He  had  a  big  row  with  Warren's 
father,  you  know.   The  Ted  Shawn  [book]  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  rather  modest  book,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  more  about  it  than  what  Warren  has  mentioned, 
and  that  it  finally  grew  into  two  volumes  and  had 
some  early  color  plates  in  it.   It  far  exceeded  any 
thing  that  Warren's  father  expected  of  it.   There 
was  just  no  stopping  Nash  apparently.   I  don't  know 
a  thing  about  how  it  ended,  except  that  it  was  a  very 
disagreeable  experience.   And  so  they  parted  at  that 
time,  but  I  do  understand,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
Warren's  father  that  put  Nash  into  connection  with 
Bob  Cowan  (Clark's  librarian)  that  started  him  on  a 
long  list  of  library  catalogues  which  he  did  for 
William  Andrews  Clark.   So  Nash  had  a  considerable 
obligation  there  that  certainly  wasn't  very  well 
handled . 


*see  Howell  interview 
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Teiser:    Did  he  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  you  and  your 
brother  Alfred  at  the  Westgate  Press? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  he  knew  both  of  us  very  well,  and  we  liked  him 
v  e  ry  much. 

Teiser:    He  had  retired  by  then? 

Kennedy:   Oh  yes,  he  was  retired  by  then.   It  was  the  latter 
end  of  the  '40's.   I  guess  the  last  commercial  job 
that  he  did  was  for  the  Texas  department  store  of 
Neiman-Marcus .   He  set  it  up  and  I  printed  it  in  our 
shop  on  Webster  Street.   And  that  was  the  last 
commercial  job  that  dear  John  did. 

Although  my  brother  Alfred's  name  occurs  in  it, 
he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  book  that  Joe 
FauntLeRoy  and  I  did  jointly  on  Nash.*   FauntLeRoy 
wrote  it  and  I  printed  it.   Just  as  we  had  done  before 
And  I  bought  the  remainder  of  Nash's  watermarked 
Van  Gelder  paper.   To  my  knowledge  that  book  had  the 
last  of  the  Van  Gelder-Nash  watermarked  paper.   We 
just  printed  whatever  number  of  copies  came  out.   And 
that's  how  that  happened  to  come  into  being,  at  my 
own  instigation. 

Teiser:    Did  FauntLeRoy  set  the  type? 

Kennedy:   He  wrote  and  set  it,  and  I  printed  it. 

Teiser:    Where  was  it  bound? 


FauntLeRoy,  Joseph,  John  Henry  Nash,  Printer, 
Oakland:   The  Westgate  Press,  1948. 
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Kennedy:   Fred  Hardin  did  the  binding.   Many  people  seem  to 
think  that  Nash  was  unapproachable,  but  I  remember 
shortly  after  he  set  up  in  business  in  the  Carmen 
Johnson  Building,  around  1917,  Alfred  and  I,  and 
I  think  Reuell,  the  three  of  us  visited  him  there. 
I  can  remember  how  nice  he  was  to  us.   I  think 
with  anyone  that  was  sincerely  trying  to  lift 
themselves  by  the  bootstraps,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  help  them  and  encourage  them.   With  all  the 
many  things  that  have  been  said  about  him,  there 
were  many  nice  things  that  he  did  in  helping  the 
younger  ones,  especially  the  ones  that  he  thought 
would  amount  to  something  and  were  not  just  piddling 
around  and  fiddling  with  printing  and  would  not  stay 
in  it. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  Johnck  and  Seeger  leaving 
Beatty--after  Harold  had  talked  to  him  [about 
reducing  the  rent],  of  course  the  rupture  had  taken 
place,  because  he  refused  to  do  anything  about  it. 
The  crash  had  come  and  everyone  was  in  straits. 
Beatty  was  sort  of  lassoed  by  his  own  ...  I  don't 
know  whether  you'd  call  it  stupidity,  because  those 
things  are  always  found  out.   But  he  was  getting 
everything  that  Johnck  and  Seeger  had  to  print, 
practically,  except  here  and  there  a  job  that 
couldn't  be  done  because  of  size.   I  think  it  was 
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Kennedy:   bad  judgment,  even  though  he  was  being  pinched  too. 
Harold  asked  me  if  I  would  be  interested  in  taking 
over  their  work,  and  I  said  yes. 

Johnck  and  Seeger  moved  downstairs  in  December 
and  rented  space  in  Eveleth's  Periodical  Pressroom, 
and  that's  how  I  happened  to  become  a  tenant  of  Bill 
Eveleth.   In  spite  of  Beatty's  great  protestations 
of  amity  and  so  on,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was 
leaving  with  Johnck  and  Seeger--this  was  about  a 
week  before  Chri stmas --he  said  that  I'd  have  so 
much  to  do  in  getting  ready  that  I  might  as  well 
quit  right  then.   So  after  five  years  of  faithful 
service,  that's  the  way  we  ended.   That  was  1932. 


Lawton  Kennedy,  1952 


Lawton  Kennedy,  1955 


Photographs  by  Ruth  Teiser 
Reproduction  rights  reserved 
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LAWTON  KENNEDY,  PRINTER 

Kennedy:   I  started  January  1st  in  1933  on  my  own  and  under 
my  own  name. 

Teiser:    What  did  Freda  say  when  you  came  home  and  said 
you ' d  

Kennedy:   Well,  she  knew  it  was  going  to  happen.   I  mean  we 

talked  about  it.   Well,  I  think  it  was  as  opportune 
a  time  as  any.   Nobody  had  anything.   So  we  couldn't 
get  much  lower  than  we  were.   If  you  want  to  see  the 
condition  of  a  harbor,  how  shallow  or  deep  it  is, 
wait  until  there  is  a  great  minus  tide,  and  you  can 
tell  about  what  really  is  there.   You  had  nothing  to 
lose.   And  anything  that  happened  had  to  be  an  improve 
ment.   But,  it's  like  anything  else  that  I've  ever 
done.   I  have  never,  as  they  say,  put  my  hand  to  the 
plow  and  looked  back  to  see  if  it  was  really  making 
a  furrow.   And  I  didn't  then.   I  was  certainly  not 
venturing  into  Texas  oil  by  any  means.   It  was  a 
bold  move,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  didn't  feel,  as 
I  looked  at  it  in  retrospect,  that  it  was  any  more 
of  a  move  than  I  made  in  deciding  to  dissolve  my 
partnership  in  the  Westgate  Press  and  getting  into 
the  book  business  in  1952,  at  343  Front  Street, 
San  Francisco! 
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Kennedy:   [In  1933]  I  had  to  purchase  a  platen  press  with 

Miller  feeder,  and  I  had  access  to  a  smaller  press 
which  Eveleth  owned  and  which  I  paid  him  a  very 
adequate  rent  for,  whenever  I  used  it.   And  then, 
at  that  time,  I  started  to  do  the  Quarterly.  That 
was  sort  of  the  mainstay. 

Teiser:    That  was  the  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly? 
What  year  was  it  that  you  began  to  do  it? 

Kennedy:   '33.   March  '33  was  the  first  issue  that  I  printed. 
From  '33  to  '64  made  31  years  that  I  had  done  it. 

Teiser:    That  was  quite  a  job  for  you  just  starting  out 
there,  wasn't  it? 

Kennedy:   Well,  it  was  a  mainstay,  and  mainly  through  the 

efforts  of  Carl  Wheat,  his  influence  on  the  thing, 
and  his  desire  to  improve  its  status  at  the  time, 
which  was  pretty  bad. 

Teiser:    How  did  you  happen  to  know  him? 

Kennedy:   I  got  to  know  him  through  the  early  rustlings  in 

E  Clampus  Vitus.  He  and  George  [Ezra]  Dane,  Douglas 
Watson,  and  Charlie  Camp.  This,  of  course,  goes  way 
back.  Now  it's  just  sort  of  become  a  night  out,  but 
its  original  purpose  was  "fun  in  history." 

Teiser:    How  did  you  happen  to  get  started  with  that? 

Kennedy:   Probably  through  Sam  Farquhar.   Sam  and  Francis 
[Farquhar]  knew  Carl  Wheat  and  George  Dane. 

Teiser:    Did  you  know  Sam  Farquhar  through  Johnck  and  Seeger? 
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Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:   He  was  associated  with  them  at  that  time? 

Kennedy:   His  name  never  appeared  in  the  partnership,  but 

he  was  the  third  partner.   That's  how  I  happened  to 
get  into  that  connection  with  the  Quarterly.   The 
thing  was  such  a  dismal  affair.   Carl  became  editor 
and  he  wanted  something  better. 

Teiser:    Who'd  been  printing  it? 

Kennedy:   Gil  lick.   The  old  man  was  still  alive.   He  did 
several  books  for  the  [California  Historical] 
Society.   In  fact,  the  original  edition  of  Clyman 
was  done  as  reprint  out  of  the  Quarterly.   Gillicks 
did  several  other  thi ngs--whatever  books  were  printed 
for  the  organization  up  to  the  time  I  started  with 

it,  from  '22  to  '32.   Then  I  took  it  over.   I'd  been 

* 
with  it  longer  than  30  years,  up  to  a  year  ago. 

I  knew  Douglas  Watson  about  that  time,  and  he  did  one 

** 
book  of  Serra  letters.    Douglas  Watson  and  I  actually 

published  it.   Johnck  and  Seeger  did  the  composition 
on  it.   But  it  was  under  the  imprint  of  the  Nueva 
California  Press.   That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
was  very  rough  on  me  in  the  early  days  because  I  had 
no  money.   I  began  to  make  these  connections,  and  they 
would  just  take  them  over. 


*See  also  pp.  131-139. 

The  Founding  of  the  First  California  Missions 3  1 934 . 
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Teiser:    Who  would? 

Kennedy:   Well,  my  pals  at  Johnck  and  Seeger.   The  next  thing 
that  Douglas  brought  in,  and  that  they  took  away 
from  me--in  fact,  they  were  even  going  to  send  it  out 
to  have  it  printed—was  West  Wind,  the  story  of 
Joseph  Reddiford  Walker.   So  I  had  difficulties  con 
taining  myself  and  not  blowing  up. 

Teiser:    You  did  a  good  deal  of  interesting  work  in  the  '30's 
though,  didn't  you?   Did  you  continue  printing  for 
Nash? 

Kennedy:   I  didn't  do  much  for  Nash  after  I  started  in  for 
mysel f . 

Teiser:    Did  you  work  for  the  Windsor  Press  of  James  and 
Cecil  Johnson? 

Kennedy:   I  think  I  first  met  the  Johnson  brothers,  when  I  was 
working  with  Beatty.   We  did  occasional  jobs  for  them 
And  then  when  I  went  in  under  my  own  name,  they 
followed  along  with  me.   Because  they  wanted  what  I 
could  do,  which  they  weren't  getting  otherwise. 

Teiser:    Did  they  do  commercial  work  principally? 

Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:    And  advertising? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   They  did  some  very  nice  things. 

Teiser:    Were  they  typographers? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  they  had  a  complete  printing  outfit. 

Teiser:    How  did  you  happen  to  do  presswork  for  them? 
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Kennedy:   Well,  they  would  receive  jobs,  for  instance,  from 

Gump's,  that  would  be  more  than  they  could  handle- 
half-tone  work,  or  a  little  booklet  —  that  kind  of  work 

Teiser:    So  you  did  most  of  the  presswork? 

Kennedy:   Well,  whatever  they  sent  out,  although  they  had 

complete  facilities.    I  did  one  book  for  them.   A 
keepsake  that  they  sent  out  for  the  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts;  I  printed  that  while  I  was  with 
Beatty.   It  was  called—what  was  i  t?--Nocturne  in 
St.  Gaudens .   It  was  a  rather  delightful  piece  that 
Jim  Johnson  wrote.   I  must  have  a  copy  of  it  some 
where  . 

Teiser:   You  know,  when  I  asked  James  Johnson  if  I  could 

interview  him  in  this  series,  he  said  no,  he  wasn't 
interested  any  longer;  that  was  all  in  the  past. 
But  if  I  wanted  to  know  anything  to  ask  you. 

Kennedy:   Both  of  them  I  liked  very  much  personally.   And  most 
of  the  things  they  did  were  certainly  way  above  the 
average  of  what  was  going  on.   I  still  have  quite  a 
number  of  the  things  that  they  did.   And  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  that  they  didn't  keep  going.   But  it 
wasn't  because  of  any  inadequacy.   They  were  probably 
like  most  of  us;  they  had  problems.   They  weren't 
turning  out  enough  to  pay  their  bills  and  live,  and 
so  on.   And  under  the  price  structure  then  it  was 
hard  to  get  enough  money  for  doing  a  decent  job.   It 
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Kennedy:   certainly  wasn't  for  any  reason  that  they  couldn't 

print.   They  did  quite  a  number  of  delightful  little 
books  . 

Teiser:   What  was  the  Platrix  Press? 

Kennedy:   That's  just  a  name.   I  imagine  it  was  an  invention  of 
Carl  Wheat  and  George  Dane.   That  was  the  imprint 
that  went  on  the  first  books  that  I  printed  for  them. 

Teiser:    What  were  they  issued  for,  their  friends? 

Kennedy:   Well,  they  were  more  or  less  the  keepsake  variety. 

Teiser:    For  the  Roxburghe  Club,  or  something? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   The  one  that  I  did,  well  let  me  recall  it-- 
The  Curious  Book  of  C lampus --I ' ve  got  it  in  there 
somewhere.   There  are  quite  a  notable  string  of 
authors  that  don't  appear  in  name:   Charlie  Camp, 
Bolton,  and  I  don't  know  who  all.   George  Dane.   I 
don't  recall  some  of  the  others.   I  think  there  were 
six  essays. 

Teiser:    You've  known  a  good  many  interesting  people  outside 
the  printing  trades. 

Kennedy:   When  I  worked  for  Beatty  I  first  met  Oko,  who  finally 
got  into  real  estate  business  at  Point  Reyes.   In 
volved  with  the  Drake  Navigators  and  so  on. 

Teiser:    What  was  he  doing? 

Kennedy:   He  was  running  an  advertising  agency.   He  did  work 
for  Gump's.   I  think  his  expenses  far  exceeded  his 
income  —  he  was  young  and  gay  at  the  time.   I  always 
liked  him. 
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Teiser:    What  was  his  first  name? 

Kennedy:   Otto,  Otto  S.  Oko.   "O.S.O."  he  always  used  to  sign 
everything.   And  after  this  [advertising]  business 
blew  up,  I  saw  him  on  the  street.   And  I  said,  "Well, 
what  are  you  doing?"   And  he  said,  "Oh,  not  much  of 
anything  now."   The  depression  was  not  on  at  the  time, 
but  he  evidently  had  a  hard  time.   He  said  he  was 
pimping  for  the  Call-Bulletin.   I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  He  said,  "I  am  soliciting  want  ads." 
So  I  didn't  see  him  for  another  long  stretch,  and  he 
was  then  captain  of  a  boat  under,  I  think,  Panamanian 
registry,  running,  so  he  said,  arms  and  supplies  to 
Israel.   Then  when  next  I  heard  of  him,  I  was  driving 
around  the  Inverness  region  and  I  see:   "Otto  S.  Oko, 
Real  Estate." 

Teiser:    Did  you  print  any  of  his  Drake  stuff? 

Kennedy:   I  printed  one  folder. 

Teiser:    What  was  his  point  of  view  on  Drake? 

Kennedy:   He  thought  that  Drake  sailed  in  there  [Drake's  Bay], 
that  it  was  Drake's  navigator's  skill  and  all  that. 
I  don't  think  he  was  too  concerned.   After  all,  the 
more  glamor,  the  more  lots  he  sold.   He  was  quite  a 
character.   I  always  enjoyed  him. 

Teiser:    Have  the  non-printers  among  your  associates  been  more 
interesting  to  you  than  the  men  in  the  printing 
trades? 
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Kennedy:   I  never  fraternized  socially  with  many  people  in 

the  trade.   They  didn't  seem  to  have  any  particular 
appeal.   There  wasn't  anything  that  I  needed  or 
wanted.   And  apparently  nothing  that  I  had  that 
anybody  else  needed  or  wanted.   So  I  lived  more 
or  less  in  my  own  world  with  such  people  as  I 
mentioned  before,  John  Johnck  and  the  others, 
Carl  Wheat,  George  Dane,  Charlie  Camp.   And 
later  getting  to  know  George  Hammond  and  Charlie 
Cutten,  who  was  a  great  collector  of  Mark  Twain 
and  who  was  head  of  the  legal  department  at  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.   They  were  all 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

Teiser:    When  did  you  join  the  Roxburghe  Club? 

Kennedy:   Its  very  beginning. 

Teiser:    That  was  when? 

Kennedy:   '27,  '28,  maybe,  somewhere  around  there.   It  was 

mostly  through  the  efforts  of  Harold  Seeger,  to  an 
extent,  but  mostly  Johnck  and  myself,  the  Windsor 
Press,  and  occasionally  the  Grabhorns  that  the 
announcements  were  printed  during  the  early  years. 

Teiser:    You  all  contributed  the  announcements? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   Most  of  them  were  done  by  John  and  myself. 
And  for  some  reason,  either  through  professional 
jealousy,  or  some  sort  of  affair,  when  they  printed 
[the  book  on]  the  first  25  years  of  the  Roxburghe 
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Kennedy:   Club,  I  was  dealt  out  of  it. 

Teiser:   You  were  not  mentioned? 

Kennedy:   Very  little  mention  was  made,  for  some  reason.   So 
at  that  point  I  more  or  less  was  through,  although 
I  was  a  charter  member,  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club.   I  just  felt  that  rather 
than  pursuing  it  I'd  just  gradually  fade  out  of 
it,  which  I  did. 

Teiser:   You  no  longer  go  to  the  meetings? 

Kennedy:   Not  very  often.   Probably  go  once  a  year,  maybe, 
or  less.   But  I  thought  that  it  was  manifestly 
unjust. 

Teiser:   How  did  the  Roxburghe  Club  start? 

Kennedy:   Mostly  through  the  efforts  of  Carl  Wheat;  he  was 
the  driving  force. 

Teiser:   What  was  the  intention  originally? 

Kennedy:   It  was  not  a  "night  out"  affair  at  all.   Alfred 

Sutro,  Garfield  Merner,  Francis  and  Sam  [Farquhar] , 
Carl  Wheat,  George  Dane,  Herbert  Evans,  John 
Johnck.   I  believe  Harold  Small  was  in  it  then, 
and  about  that  time  he  became  editor  of  the 
University  of  California  Press.   Each  month  when 
we  met,  there  would  be  something  worthwhile 
listening  to. 

Teiser:   A  speaker  from  elsewhere? 
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Kennedy:   Not  necessarily;  it  was  usually  within  the  group. 
Some  facet  of  bibliographical  interest.   Of  course 
it's  long  since  vanished.   It  was  originally  to  be 
restricted  in  membership  to  some  number  much  the 
same  as  its  prototype  in  England;  I  don't  know 
what  it  was,  35  or  40  members.   But  then  that 
creeping  paralysis  got  it,  and  all  you  had  to  do 
was  shake  the  hand  of  someone  and  you're  in. 

Teiser:    It  was  not  intended  to  be  interested  in  the  tech 
nical  aspects  of  printing? 

Kennedy:   No.   It  was  more  or  less  limited  to  bibliography. 
Which  would  have  been  a  wonderful  thing. 

Teiser:   What  were  the  first  meetings  like?  Were  they 
dinner  meetings? 

Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:    Where'd  you  hold  them? 

Kennedy:   Well,  for  quite  a  while  we  met  at  Pierre's,  which 
has  now  been  converted  to  Panelli's,  I  think. 
It  was  a  French  restaurant.   Then  we  moved  around 
quite  a  bit.   Probably  the  average  meeting  would 
bring  out  25  or  30.   Then  people  would  be  invited. 
That  is,  people  coming  through  town.   And  people 
like  Carl  Rollins,  head  of  Yale  University  Press. 

Teiser:    Was  John  Howell  there? 

Kennedy:   Oh  yes.   Then  he  brought  Warren  in. 
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Teiser:   And  then  you,  and  the  few  you  mentioned,  would 
print  keepsakes  for  each  meeting,  is  that  it? 

Kennedy:   Mostly  announcements.   Then  we  did  other  things 

that  were  actually  keepsakes,  in  the  early  years; 
great  effort  was  put  into  it.   And  then  the  thing 
blew  open.   With  almost  unlimited  membership, 
which  I  think  has  been  to  its  great  disadvantage. 

Then  the  inbreeding  takes  place,  where  there  is 
not  a  public  election  of  officers.   The  same  thing 
that  has  happened  to  the  [California]  Historical 
Society,  where  it  is  self -perpetuati ng ,  rather  than 
a  democratic  group.   And  this  desire  on  the  part 
of  people  to  be  there  forever.   At  least  the  mem 
bers,  if  they  cared  to,  could  object.   They  could 
say:   "No,  we  don't  want  this,  we  don't  want  this 
man.   We  want  something  else." 

Teiser:   What  other  kind  of  work  did  you  do  then? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  I  got  occasional  jobs  on  my  own,  but  a  good 

deal  of  whatever  income  there  was,  I'd  say  a  major 
part  of  it,  came  from  doing  the  presswork  for 
Johnck  and  Seeger.   And  later  when  we  moved  to  242 
Front  from  the  Nash  Building,  it  was  at  that  location 
that  I  did  the  presswork  on  the  Colt  Press—books 
for  Jane  Grabhorn  and  Bill  Roth. 

Teiser:    You  moved  to  242  Front  in  1935,  is  that  right? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   That's  about  right. 
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Teiser:   What  was  your  first  book  work,  Lawton? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  printed  West  Wind;  I  guess  that  was  the 
first  one.   Although,  as  I  said  before,  I  lost 
identity  with  it.   They  [Johnck  and  Seeger]  were 
so  avid  to  take  it  on;  they  did  the  typesetting, 
and  literally  removed  it  from  me,  although  Douglas 
Watson  brought  it  to  me. 

Teiser:    What  was  your  first  book  work  on  your  own? 

Kennedy:   I  guess  you  could  say  the  Historical  Society 
repri  nts  . 

Teiser:   Which  became  books? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   Like  the  histories  of  San  Jose,  Marysville 

and  so  on.   That's  the  way  that  started.   I  did  the 
Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Cabrillo,  and  I 
guess  that  was  the  first  encounter  I  had  with 
Henry  Wagner.   The  first  time  that  I'd  really  met 
him.   I  knew  of  him.   It's  a  very  nice  book,  has 
an  ornamental  map  for  a  f rontespi ece .   And  that  was 
printed  in  four  flat  colors.   But  in  the  process, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  Henry  Wagner  stopped  in, 
and  I  showed  him,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  more 
than  anything  else,  what  I  was  going  to  do.   Actu 
ally,  except  for  Cabrillo's  own  descriptions  of 
where  he  went  and  where  he  touched  going  up  the  coast, 
and  then  was  blown  out  to  sea,  no  one  knows  how  far 
up  around  Cape  Mendocino  and  back  in  again  and  down 
the  coast—well  that's  all  on  the  map. 
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Kennedy:   And  the  thing  that  was  so  amusing  about  it  (I 

didn't  know  it  at  the  time)  which  was  very  charac 
teristic  of  Henry  Wagner,  [was]  that  he  was  very 
noncommittal  on  anything  that  he  couldn't  see  in 
black  and  white.   So,  he  looked  at  it.   I  said, 
"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?"  He  said,  "Well,  it's 
very  beautiful."  Then  we  talked  about  the  accuracy, 
at  least  pictorially,  of  the  map,  and  he  made  no 
comment  at  all  other  than  to  say,  "Well,  do  you 
like  it?"   I  said,  "I  thought  it  worked  out  pretty 
well."  And  he  said,  "Then,  why  don't  you  print  it?" 
He  wouldn't  make  any  comment  on  it.   Well,  that  was 
my  first  encounter  with  the  great  Henry  Wagner. 
And  we  met  on  occasions  after  that.   I  saw  him  from 
time  to  time  until  he  passed  away  in  Pasadena. 

Teiser:   What  about  the  Black  Vine  Press?  Albert  Sperisen 
told  something  of  it  in  his  interview  in  this 
series  . 

Kennedy:   Well,  he'd  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do.   But  it 
was  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  him,  Harold  Seeger 
and  myself.   I  don't  recall,  or  don't  remember  how 
many  things  were  printed. 

Teiser:    How  did  you  happen  to  get  started? 

Kennedy:  Of,  just  by  sort  of  acclamation,  I  guess.  Well, 
I  know,  basically,  it  was  because  it  didn't  seem 
feasible  to  try  to  make  an  imprint  out  of  all 
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Kennedy:   three  names.   So,  Albert  invented  the  Black  Vine 
[name]  idea.   Paul  Forster  made  the  mark. 

Teiser:    How  did  the  three  of  you  happen  to  decide  to  get 
together  and  print? 

Kennedy:   Well,  Al  did  a  lot  of  work  with  Harold.   And  of 

course  it  had  to  be  printed.   Well,  it  was  more  or 
less,  as  I  say,  a  joint  effort  by  acclamation. 

Teiser:   You  just  all  turned  out  to  be  interested  in  doing 
one  thing? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   So  it  was  a  very  happy  circumstance  at  the 

time.   Then,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I  parted  company 
with  Harold  I  dropped  out  of  it. 

I  printed  only  one  book  for  the  Grabhorns.   That 
was  the  history  of  W.  P.  Fuller.   I  did  the  press- 
work  for  it.   But  the  first  book  that  I  printed 
for  the  Colt  Press  was  Lola  Montez.   Mallette  Dean 
did  the  illustrations  on  upright  grain  boxwood. 
They  were  really  wood  engravings,  and  they  were 
very  solid.   The  book  was  printed  in  Centaur  type, 
which  is  not  heavy.   And  costwise  it  seemed  exped 
ient  to  print  type  and  engravings  all  together, 
which  was  not  at  all  impossible  on  adequate  equip 
ment.   It  was  to  be  printed  on  my  No.  3  Miehle 
cylinder  press,  which  had  very  adequate  ink  distribu 
tion.   And  so,  when  the  thing  was  finished,  being 
the  first  [Colt  Press]  book,  Jane  Grabhorn  very 
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Kennedy:   proudly  took  it  up  and  showed  it  to  Ed  [Grabhorn] 

and  told  him  that  it  was  all  printed  with  the  type, 
and  the  type  wasn't  flooded.   Ed  proclaimed  me  to 
be  a  god-damned  liar.   Well  that  was  that. 

Teiser:    How  did  they  happen  to  come  to  you  with  Lola  Hontezl 
Kennedy:   Well,  I  guess  that  it  was  always  pretty  limited  as 
to  where  you  could  buy  reasonably  good  presswork. 
It's  always  been  a  fly  in  the  ointment  for  anybody 
who  didn't  have  complete  facilities.   And  I  would 

t 

never  carry  this  business  on  today  if  I  had  to  rely 
on  sending  work  out  to  be  printed.   I  had  all  sorts 
of  offers  from  here  and  there,  just  to  do  the  press- 
work,  but  I  just  won't  do  it. 

Teiser:   You  won't  now,  is  that  it? 

Kennedy:   I  didn't  want  to  particularly  do  it  then,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  economic  expediency.   It's  a 
thankless  job.   I  mean,  there  are  two  or  three 
places  in  town  that  I  made  fine  printing  reputations 
for.   And  they've  gone  on  through  the  years,  and 
even  though  they  turn  out  junk  now,  people  say, 
"They  couldn't  be  bad,  because  they're  known  for 
fine  printing."  Well,  I  beg  to  differ.   I  know 
where  the  reputation  came  from  because  I  made  it. 
And  I  don't  say  that  because  of  any  feelings  of 
ego.   But  it's  the  crux,  actually,  when  you  get 
down  to  it.   And  the  reason  that  I  think  that  the 
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Kennedy:   books  that  we  turn  out  here  [today]  are  so  eminently 
successful  is  because  so  much  is  due  to  infinite 

« 

pains  on  the  part  of  Alfred*,  who  now  does  that 
part  of  it.   He  sees  things  through,  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  thing  at  hand. 

Teiser:    The  first  time  I  heard  of  you,  I  was  told  you  were 
the  best  pressman  in  the  United  States,  by  not  only 
one  person  but  a  number  of  people.   And,  I  gather 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  you  by 
other  members  of  the  printing  industry  to  do  their 
presswork,  as  you  said.   And  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  within  you  not  to  do  it. 

Kennedy:   I  just  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  a  forlorn 

hope,  that  if  it  was  that  good  for  everybody  else, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  myself.   There  is 
very  little  printing,  by  and  large,  that's  done  by 
letterpress,  where  the  printing  [i.e.  presswork] 
actually  measures  up  to  the  rest  of  the  book.   And 
there  is  always  a  constant  demand  on  the  part  of 
people  that  would  like  to  fiddle  with  printing  if 
they  could  find  somebody  that  would  be  crazy  enough 
to  print  it.   I  could  get  any  amount  of  it,  anytime 
I  wanted.   But  I  just  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  fruitless  thing. 


* 
Alfred  Leonard  Kennedy,  son  of  Lawton  Kennedy 
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Random  Anecdotes 


Teiser:    I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  people  you 
met  and  worked  with  in  those  days.   For  instance, 
in  your  association  with  the  Colt  Press. 

Kennedy:   I  have  certainly  nothing  but  pleasant  recollections 
of  both  Jane  and  Bob  Grabhorn,  from  the  start  of 
Lola  Montez,  our  first  [Colt  Press]  production  to 
the  last  book  I  printed  [for  the  Colt  Press]  with 
the  war  coming  on.   It  was  MoTeague.   And  in 
those  intervening  years,  between  my  own  affairs 
and  association  with  Jane  and  Bob  and  Harold  Seeger, 
there  were  several  people  that  would  come  and  go 
in  the  place  that  I  think  I  should  mention. 

William  Saroyan  was  a  very  affable  character. 
I  think  he  certainly  dominated  the  scene  when  he 
showed  up.   He  had  a  peculiar  dynamism.   Well, 
I'd  say  it's  infrequently  that  you  meet  people  of 
that  nature. 

Then  Dr.  Van  Wyck,  William  Van  Wyck,  was  another 
man  who  also  dominated  the  scene,  almost  like  a 
small  cyclone,  when  he'd  come  in. 

Teiser:   He  was  the  Chaucer  scholar? 

Kennedy:   He  was  [well]  considered  at  the  University  of 
California  when  he  could  control  his  language. 
His  immense  collection  of  stories,  bawdy  stories, and 
one  thing  or  another,  no  doubt  interested  the  students 
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Kennedy:   but  probably  irked  the  management  of  the  Univer 
sity.   I  understand  that  finally  he  was  displaced 
and  put  on  suspension.   But  he  always  had  a 
following.   I  spent  one  whole  afternoon  with  him 
up  at  the  Bohemian  Club  listening  to  his  Chaucerian 
tales  and  bawdy  stories  that  seemed  to  flow  like  a 
river.   I  think  of  all  the  outstanding  literary 
characters  at  that  time  that  I  met,  certainly  he 
was  on  top.   Then  the  other  people  that  would  come 
and  go.   Some  of  them  were  not  book  people.   But 
very  early   I  did  business  with  [men]  like  Dr.  Camp 
and  Lesley  Simpson. 

I  think  one  of  the  strangest  experiences  that 
occurred  was  in  the  late  '30's.   Sam  Farquhar  sent 
a  man  named  Percy  Campbell  to  me.   His  son  I  think 
was  in  charge  of  the  tremendous  computer  at  Harvard 
University,  that  did  calculations  on  those  formulas 
that  went  into  the  making  of  the  first  atomic  bombs. 
Percy  Campbell  said  it  was  about  a  block  long. 
Well,  he  had  evidently  talked  to  Sam  Farquhar  at 
the  University,  and  Sam  said  what  he  was  interested 
in  was  out  of  their  field.   The  book  that  he  wanted 
to  print  is  right  over  there  [in  the  office  bookcase]. 
It  is  the  first  book  that  I  printed  for  him:   Body 
and  Self.   It  had  much  in  it  that  was  certainly 
worth  reading,  and  it  was  his  personal  disagreement, 
to  some  extent,  with  the  Einstein  theory,  over  which 
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Kennedy:   there  was  a  great  deal  of  commotion  at  that  time, 
in  the  development  of  this  whole  atomic  expression 
of  the  basic  physical  concepts  that  were  coming 
into  being  and  those,  like  Professor  See,  whom  I 
knew  in  Vallejo,  at  the  observatory  there  with 
his  "Electro-dynamic  Theory  of  Physical  Force." 
Well,  Percy  Campbell  came  in  with  this  type 
writer  paper  box  [of  manuscript]  and  said  that  he 
would  like  to  have  me  look  at  it  and  tell  him  what 
it  would  be  [cost].   And  he  didn't  look  like  he 
had  5<£ .   He  had  a  rather  well-worn  cap  in  his  side 
pocket,  a  rather  tall,  very  nice  man,  affable  and 
very  intelligent.   So  I  figured  it  up,  and  of 
course  at  the  time  (which  was  nothing  compared  to 
what  prices  are  now)  I  think  it  came  somewhere 
around  $1300.   Well,  anyway,  at  the  appointed  time 
he  came  in  and  I  told  him  what  it  was  and  that  he 
would  get  a  nice  job.   And  we  talked;  I  think  we 
went  clear  around  the  world.   I  didn't  know  him 
from  Adam.   I  couldn't  get  around  to  the  subject 
of  how  are  we  going  to  pay  for  it.   So  finally  I 
thought,  after  about  an  hour  of  this  jousting  and 
sparring  and  shadow  boxing,  without  just  coming 
out  and  saying,  "Give  me  the  money,"  I  said,  "Now 
how're  we  gonna  dispose  of  the  book?   Is  it  to  be 
sold  through  bookstores?"   "No,"  he  said,  "actually 
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Kennedy:   I'm  going  to  send  them  around  to  physics  departments 
and  mathematics  departments  of  universities,  and 
places  like  that."   I  kind  of  thought  maybe  I'm 
going  to  make  a  great  gift  to  learning  here. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "If  you  want  an  outlet  for  them 
here  in  the  city,  as  long  as  you're  going  to  be 
here  for  some  time,  I  suggest  you  go  out  and  talk 
to  George  Fields.   I've  known  him  for  years.   And 
he  has  a  nice  bookstore  on  Polk  Street,  and  he's  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  I  imagine  the  neighborhood 
has  about  an  average  cross -secti on  of  people  that 
are  interested  and  not  interested."   I  thought, 
well,  I've  got  to  find  out;  I'm  not  going  to  start 
printing  this  without  some  kind  of  a  guarantee 
that  I'm  going  to  be  paid.   So  at  some  point,  some 
thing  reminded  him  that  it  was  only  money  that  I 
seemed  to  be  aiming  at,  and  he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  make  a  down  payment  of  $500,  which  was  a  fortune 
at  that  time.   He  peeled  off  some  royalty  checks 
from  General  Electric  and  other  checks  from  others-- 
as  I  recall  it,  stock  dividends  and  one  thing  or 
another. 

Whether  it  was  at  that  time  or  a  little  later  I 
don't  know,  but  when  he  got  a  little  more  used  to 
me,  and  me  to  him,  he  disclosed  that  he'd  spent 
most  of  his  career  with  the  General  Electric  Company 
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Kennedy:   at  Nela  Park,  in  Cleveland.   He  didn't  call  them 
royalty  checks,  but  he  told  me  that  some  of  those 
checks  were  for  improvements  that  he  had  made  for 
basic  changes  and  improvements  in  the  electric 
light  bulb.  He  couldn't  patent  them,  but  they  do 
remunerate  them.   He'd  be  here  for  maybe  six  or 
eight  months  and  then  return  to  Florida.   His  wife 
had  passed  away.   He  was  trying  to  enjoy  his  later 
years  on  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  Well,  by  the 
time  the  book  was  printed,  it  was  paid  for. 

The  tendency  is,  if  somebody  comes  in  [looking] 
like  that  you  think,  well,  I  hate  to  spend  all  this 
time  for  naught,  and  I've  got  other  things  to  do. 
That  reminded  me  of  what  happened  to  the  Grabhorns. 
There  is  a  story,  and  I  assume  it  is  reasonably 
true,  Mr.  Ray  of  the  Ray  Oil  Burner  Company,  who 
later  put  up  some  money  for  purchase  of  the  Nash 
col lecti  on . 

Teiser:   The  Nash  collection  at  the  University  of  California? 
Kennedy:   The  one  that  went  to  the  University.   However,  I 

printed  that  strange  book  plate  that  went  into  the 
[Nash]  books.   That's  a  little  ahead  of  the  story. 
The  story  was  floating  around  the  street--! '11  repeat 
it  for  what  it's  worth.   Ray  went  into  the  Grabhorns 
with  his  collection  of  poetry  about  the  Farralone 
Islands  and  the  seagulls.   They  told  him  that  they 
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Kennedy:   didn't  print  poetry,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
I  again  assume  they  were  plagued  to  death  by  all 
sorts  of  people  with  their  little  poems.  Maybe 
they  had  a  bad  day,  or  night.   I  don't  know.   So 
he  asked  them  if  they  didn't  want  to,  or  couldn't 
do  it,  whom  would  they  recommend?  And  they  said  to 
go  over  and  see  Mr.  Nash,  who  was  then  practically 
around  the  corner.   That's  whey  they  were  on  Com- 
merical  Street.   Which  he  did.   And,  as  the  story 
goes,  the  great  Doctor  took  a  look  at  it,  and  he 
certainly  did  print  poetry.   In  fact,  he  printed 
Mr.  Ray's  poems  in  two  volumes.   There's  one  on 
the  Farralone  Islands,  and  then  there's  another 
about  seagulls, that  go  together.   You  see  them 
occasionally  in  the  bookstores.   I  forget  what  he 
told  him  at  that  time.   It  seemed  like  some  fan 
tastic  pri ce--$l 5 ,000  or  some  such,  for  doing  the 
work.   And,  as  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Ray  was  very 
happy  to  pay  it,  and  Mr.  Nash  produced  the  books. 
And  everybody  was  happy  until  Ed  and  Bob  heard 
that  he  shelled  the  money  right  out,  and  that  Mr. 
Nash  got  what  was  then  a  fabulous  price  for  printing 
this  apparent  trivia. 

Then  later  Harold  Seeger  printed  a  book  of  Ray's 
poems.   I  think  also  about  the  seagulls  on  the 
Farralones,  of  which  there  must  be  a  lot  to  write 
about . 
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Teiser:   You  were  recalling  your  acquaintance  with  Rosalind 
Keep  [at  Mi lls  College]  . 

Kennedy:   Oh, yes,  and  her  Eucalyptus  Press.   I  always  had  a 
pleasant  time  with  her,  though  I  never  had  much 
business  with  her.   She  had  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  printing.   Miss  Keep  was  not  a  practical 
printer.   She  had  two  Colt's  Armory  presses.   Most 
of  her  type  didn't  amount  to  much;  it  consisted 
mostly  of  Centaur  and  Monotype  and  other  types  and 
ornaments  that  seemed  to  be  attributes  of  a  sort 
of  "arty"  concept  of  printing.   My  brother  Ben  was 
probably  her  chief  mainstay  in  the  early  years. 
And  then  he  and  Bill  Robertson  (both,  I  believe  at 
the  time  were  at  the  Gillick  Printing  Company  when 
Mr.,Gillick  was  still  alive),  they  sort  of  aided 
and  abetted  this  artistic  effort.   And  I  think  most 
of  the  things  that  came  out  of  there  were  their 
pro duct ions  . 

Teiser:    What  was  Ben's  particular  strong  point? 

Kennedy:   He  was  a  very  good  printer.   Had  he  been  able  to 
somehow  hold  onto  himself,  he'd  have  been  one  of 
the  top-flight  typographers  living  today.   He 
allowed  his  efforts  to  dissipate,  unfortunately, 
but  he  certainly  had  much  promise,  his  work  was 
certainly  inspirational.   Much  of  the  work  he  did 
with  the  Kitchener  Printing  Company  before  it  failed 
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Kennedy:   and  was  bought  up  by  the  Goodhue  Printing  Company- 
Ben  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  reputation 
[for  them]  that  was  second  to  none.   The  difficulty 
was  that  Ray  Kitchener,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  was 
a  very  fine  person,  but  he  got  into  the  business 
following  the  death  of  his  father,  and  as  I  have 
said  about  many  of  the  others,  he  had  no  practical 
background  in  printing.   He  had  to  rely  too  much 
on  evaluating  what  was  going  on,  to  maintain  his 
own  existence,  which  is  pretty  rough.   I  don't 
think  they  ever  received  what  the  work  was  worth. 
In  order  to  get  work,  they  underbid  other  competi 
tors,  which  of  course  only  leads  to  disaster. 

They  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  very  nice  work 
for  Mills  College.   I  remember  some  of  their  trials 
and  tribulations.   It  was  Ben  who  created  what 
Mrs.  [Aurelia  Henry]  Rhinehart  wanted  at  Mills 
College,  but  their  ability  [Kitchener's]  to  produce 
it  seemed  to  be  the  great  problem.   I  occasionally 
used  to  go  over  after  work,  when  I  was  working  at 
Beatty's  and  supervise  printing. 


Ink  and  Colors 

Kennedy:   I  remember  going  in  and  being  appalled  by  a  Christmas 
card  on  Whatman's  Antique  watercolor  paper.  Appar 
ently  they  tried  to  print  it  with  something  like 
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Kennedy:   halftone  ink  by  adding  sodium  silicate  to  make  it 
a  little  heavier  in  body,  to  stand  the  pressure 
on  the  rough,  hard  paper.   It  looked  like  it  had 
been  printed  with  black  oil.   So  it  had  to  be  done 
again.   I  made  it  ready  and  suggested  woodcut  black 
and  mounting  the  initials  on  solid  base,  and  made 
those  ready.   They  reprinted  the  job  at  no  slight 
expense . 

Teiser:   This  was  for  Mills? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   They  were  Christmas  cards  for  Dr.  Rhinehart. 
They  were  doing  much  other  work  for  Mills  College 
at  the  time.   They  had  another  stack  about  three  or 
four  feet  high  of  what  was  then  known  as  Strathmore 
Charcoal  paper  for  a  resort  folder.   They  were 
really  stepping  high  on  it  in  dark  green  ink,  which 
also  looked  like  green  oil  which  somebody  had  added 
this  magical  sodium  silicate  to  halftone  green;  it 
was  just  as  though  you'd  stepped  on  green  squash 
and  walked  around  on  it.   I  never  saw  such  a  high 
class  mess.   They  had  trials  and  tribulations. 

Teiser:   Has  ink  improved  since  those  days? 

Kennedy:   Oh  yes.   It  has  made  a  complete  revolution.   I 

don't  know  of  any  ink,  for  instance,  at  the  present 
time  that's  made  with  linseed  oil.   Since  the  war, 
all  of  it,  to  my  knowledge,  is  compounded  with  syn- 
theti  c  oil. 
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Tenser:    Is  that  better? 

Kennedy:   Much  better.   Because  they  can  add  the  catalyst 
or  dryer  in  any  amount,  and  it  has  a  constant, 
measureable  drying  time.  Whereas  in  the  old  boiled 
oil  or  linseed  oil  days--l inseed  oil  being  a  natural 
dryer  and  varying  under  all  sorts  of  conditions- 
well  if  you  didn't  add  dryer  to  it,  or  you  added  it, 
you  never  knew  where  you  were.   And  especially  in 
process  inks  and  overprints.   It  could  dry  hard  as 
the  top  of  this  table  and  another  ink  wouldn't  take 
on  it.   That  is  probably  the  greatest  thing  that 
happened  in  the  production  of  printing  ink.   Now 
pigment  is  ground  into  this  vehicle,  dryer  is  added 
in  the  proper  amount,  and  it  can  be  duplicated  and 
predicted  more  or  less,  depending  on  the  warmth  or 
dampness  or  dryness  of  the  room.   The  individual 
customer  has  to  inform  the  inkmaker  of  his  own 
situation,  and  it  can  be  regulated  more  or  less. 

Teiser:    I've  often  seen  you  standing  and  mixing  different 
color  inks  to  achieve  the  color  you  want. 

Kennedy:   I  do  that  quite  often.   I  mean,  it's  almost  an 

economic  necessity.   You  know  what  you  want,  and 
the  amount  that  you  want.   It's  easier  for  you  to 
do  it  than  to  send  it  out  and  tell  somebody  to 
furnish  a  wet  sample,  and  then  when  it  comes  back 
it  either  isn't  opaque  enough  or  something  is  not 
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Kennedy:   right.   However,  on  large  quantities,  or  on  standard 
inks,  we  have  never  had  any  trouble.   You  make  a 
wet  sample  with  the  opacity  or  semi  or  full,  or 
whatever  it  may  be.   And  they  [the  ink  companies] 
can  duplicate  it. 

Teiser:   When  I've  seen  you  with  a  little  palette  mixing 

inks  together,  what  are  you  doing?  Running  a  second 
color  for  an  initial  or  something? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   Making  whatever  the  special  color  is,  out  of 
various  other  colors  and  white  and  transparent 
base  or  whatever. 

Teiser:   I  suppose  you  are  experienced  enough  to  predict 

how  it's  going  to  come  out  without  actually  proof 
ing  it? 

Kennedy:   Pretty  much  so.   I  have  more  or  less  my  own  color 
scheme  that  I  have  always  pursued  and  evolved  out 
of  colors,  out  of  basically  the  three  primaries,  and 
graying  colors  with  complementaries.   You  don't  just 
keep  dabbing  things  in  until  you  create  a  mess  and 
then  throw  that  away  and  start  over.   You  have  to 
have  a  concept  of  the  tone,  the  strength  that  you 
want,  the  opacity  that  you  want—whether  you  are 
mixing  a  transparent  color  or  an  opaque  color--to 
know  what  you're  doing.   Otherwise  you  could  end 
up  with  a  mountain  of  ink  and  none  of  it  any  good. 
I  remember  one  time  when  I  was  working  for  Beatty 
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Kennedy:   he  had  a  customer,  and  he^  had  a  gal  that  con 
sidered  herself  quite  something  in  the  field  of 
color.   She  evidently  did  some  painting  --she  was 
very  artistic  and  she  knew  exactly  what  she 
wanted.   So  we  were  doing  a  cover  for  a  booklet. 
It  was  a  cover  that  had  to  be  printed  on  a  reason 
ably  dark  cover  [stock]  ,  and  for  some  reason  the 
ink  that  she  wanted  to  use  on  it  was  a  lavender. 
She  was  sure  that  I  couldn't  make  it.   It  was  some 
thing  in  that  area  that  Whistler  referred  to  when 
he  thought  of  mauve  and  said  that  "it  was  pink 
trying  to  be  purple."  Well,  this  was  something 
like  that.   We  were  doing  the  job  for  Johnck  and 
Seeger,  and  this  art  director,  as  she  was  known, 
thought  that  no  stupid  person  doing  presswork 
could  ever  make  this  color.   So,  I  said,  fine. 

At  the  appointed  time,  she  came  down  and  I  put 
out  some  opaque  white  and  a  can  of  purple  and  some 
red  and  some  blue  —  inks  that  I  would  use  if  I  was 
going  to  make  the  color.   I  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen.   I  gave  her  a  knife  and  an  ink  slab  to  work 
on.   The  first  thing  she  did  was  take  the  purple, 
which  is  a  demon--a  very  little  goes  a  long  way. 
So  she  emptied  the  can,  the  pound  of  purple,  and 
started  adding  white  to  it.  Well,  of  course  that 
didn't  get  anywhere.   You'd  have  a  barrel  of  color 
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Kennedy:   before  you  could  add  enough  white  to  get  a  light 
color  of  purple.   Well,  anyway,  after  working  and 
tugging  at  this—and  it's  no  easy  job  mixing 
cover  white,  because  it's  a  very  stiff  vehicle- 
she  was  there  a  couple  of  hours  struggling  with 
this  color  and  getting  nowhere.   So  finally,  I'll 
say  one  thing  for  her,  she  apologized  to  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  please  mix  it.   I  think  we 
must  have  had  10  pounds  of  this  purple  mixture 
around  there  still  when  I  left.   That  was  one  of 
the  funny  things. 

In  the  whole  field  of  color,  so  many  problems 
come  up.   My  friend  Beatty  never  was  keen  on 
spending  money  for  things  like  ink  if  he  could 
possibly  get  out  of  it.   I  don't  think  any  of  us 
are,  except  you  do  if  you  have  a  certain  feeling 
of  necessity  for  having  adequate  supplies.   Well, 
anyway,  there  were  two  different  instances.   One 
was  a  turquoise  blue  for  a  booklet  that  we  printed 
for  Johnck  and  Seeger  on  xanthates--the  chemicals 
that  they  use  in  the  flotation  process  of  mining. 
And  the  fellow  who  did  the  cover  wanted  turquoise 
blue.   We  had  no  turquoise  blue  and  the  artist 
wanted  it.   "Oh,"  he  says,  "to  hell  with  it!   We 
can  mix  it  out  of  cerulean  blue  and  add  a  little 
yellow  lake."   I  said,  "No  you  won't.   I'll  tell 
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Kennedy:   you  that  before  you  start.   We'll  add  that  to  our 
supply  of  purple."   "Oh  no,"  he  said,  "we  do  it 
all  the  time."   I  said,  "Well,  maybe  you  do;  it 
won't  get  by  here."  Well,  I  mixed  it  up  and  showed 
it  to  the  artist,  and  it  didn't  go.   If  you  try  it, 
you  can  never  get  rid  of  the  graying  effect  of  the 
complementary  yellow  on  the  blue.   So  we  went  all 
through  that.   Turquoise  is  a  color.   It's  precipi 
tated.   It's  a  base  color.   We  finally  ordered  some 
turquoise  blue. 

Then  we  had  another  customer,  a  German,  and  he 
just  loved  olive  green.   So,  when  this  thing  came 
along,  Beatty  said,  we  wouldn't  buy  olive  green 
because  you  can  mix  it  out  of  green  and  white  so 
it'll  look  something  like  olive  green.   So  I  did 
that.   The  German  customer  insisted  on  the  olive 
green,  which  nonplussed  my  employer.   I  said, 
"Well,  Tom,  I  tell  you  these  things  not  to  bedevil 
you  or  spend  your  money."   I  also  said,  "These  are 
colors.   They're  not  colors  that  you  mix.   When 
you  take  yellow  and  blue  and  add  red  to  it,  you  can 
never  clean  it  up."   So  we  bought  some  olive  green. 

These  things  go  on  endlessly.   They're  examples 
of  whether  you  know  what  you're  doing,  or  whether 
you're  just  making  a  pass  at  it  to  get  by,  because 
you  don't  know.   But  many  other  people  do  know. 


Kennedy:   It  behooves  you  to  go  along  with  it. 
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Teiser: 


Kennedy 


Teiser: 
Kennedy 


Teiser: 


Kennedy 


The  Westgate  jress 

To  return  to  events  after  you  left  the  association 
with  Johnck  and  Seeger-- 

When  the  lease  expired  on  242  Front,  I  talked  with 
my  friend,  Harold  Seeger,  to  make  something  more 
out  of  the  business  than  was  going  on.   He  couldn't 
see  it.   So  I  decided  then  and  there  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  holding  up  coat- 
tails  of  other  people.   As  long  as  I  had  that  much 
to  offer,  I'd  install  my  own  cash  register,  for 
better  or  for  worse;  which  I  did. 


That  when  you  went  to  Oakland? 

A 

Yes.   And  that  rift  with  Seeger  (Johnck  had  died 
several  years  before)  healed. 

The  way  things  were  going  with  Johnck  and  Seeger, 
they  thought  they  were  on  top  of  the  world.   But 
it  was  like  all  ad  composition  businesses.   The 
woods  are  full  of  them  now.   I  could  see  it  coming 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  part 
of  i  t. 

Your  interest  in  printing  was  never  for  advertising 
primari  ly? 

Not  at  all.   I  thought  that  if  you're  going  to 
devote  your  life  to  something,  let  it  be  more  than 
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Kennedy:   ads  or  ad  reprints.   For  the  moment  it  paid  off 
all  right,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  but  to 
what  did  it  avail?  You'd  come  up  to  the  end  of 
your  career  with  a  shop  full  of  hundreds  and  hun 
dreds  of  unuseable  fonts  of  type  —  there '  s  always 
a  new  one  —  and  you're  never  your  own  master. 
There's  no  chance  for  individual  initiative. 

Teiser:    You  mean,  in  ad  composition  you're  told  precisely 
what  to  do? 

Kennedy:   It  reminds  me  of  the  Irishman  who  came  over  to 

this  country  and  went  to  work  carrying  hod  in  Boston. 
He  got  $1.00  a  day.   He  carried  hod  up  to  the  fif- 
teenth  floor  to  the  bricklayer.   That  got  going 
along  pretty  well,  and  finally  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  and  told  him  to  come  on  over  to  America. 
Everything  was  wonderful.   He  said,  "All  I  have  to 
do  is  carry  hod  up  to  the  fifteenth  floor,  and  the 
man  at  the  top  does  all  the  work." 

I  always  felt  like  that  when  I  was  just  more  or 
less  contributing  what  I  did  to  these  efforts,  and 
to  no  avail.   I  could  have  been  doing  it  yet  [today]. 
And  everybody  would  say,  "It  looks  beauti ful ,and  we 
certainly  can't  do  without  you." 

Teiser:    You  and  Harold  Seeger  parted  then,  in  effect,  be 
cause  you  wanted  to  carry  the  enterprise  on  toward 
books,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  on  with  ad  composition? 
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Kennedy:   Yes.   I  could  not  get  Harold  to  see  it,  and  I 

could  not  get  my  brother  Alfred  to  see  it.   All 
they  wanted  to  do  was  set  type  for  ads  .   The 
Westgate  Press  could  have  blossomed  out.   He 
[Alfred  Brooks  Kennedy]  had  the  ability,  except 
that  he  didn't  want  to  be  bothered.   I  knew  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  that  it  [the  Westgate  Press 
partnership]  was  never  going  to  work.   But  it  took 
seven  years  for  it  to  mature,  so  that  I  wouldn't 
lose  everything  in  the  world  that  I  had.   (I  had 
that  on  my  back  for  seven  years.)   At  the  end  of 
that  time,  I  simply  had  to  dissolve  it,  and  re 
covered  my  money.   It  did  all  right  through  the 
years  that  I  was  operating  it- -very  wel 1  in  fact. 

Teiser:   Were  you  the  major  partner  in  the  Westgate  Press? 

Kennedy:   It  was  an  equal  partnership,  but  I  gave  him  half 

interest.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  Freda  relinquished 
her  half  interest  to  him. 

Teiser:   Where  had  he  been  working? 

Kennedy:   Goodhue  Printing  Company,  in  the  same  building.   He 
never  worked  by  himself,  or  under  the  conditions  of 
private  employment--!  mean  in  his  own  employment. 
And,  unfortunately,  that  went  to  his  head. 

Teiser:    Was  he  primarily  a  compositor? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   That's  all  he'd  ever  been.   He  wouldn't  put 

a  hand  to  anything  else.   He'd  come  in  at  8:30  or  so, 
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Kennedy:    in  the  morning,  sort  of  like  a  first  class  gentle 
man,  and  the  rest  of  it  fell  on  my  neck. 

Teiser:   Then,  in  effect,  circumstance  forced  you  once  more  in 
to  taking  charge  of  the  presswork? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  had  to  anyway.   But  there  is  no  reason  at 

all  why  it  shouldn't  have  been  an  equal  division  of 
responsibility.   I  had  the  whole  thing  around  my 
neck,  but  divided  the  business  and  the  profits  with 
him.   And  after  seven  years,  this  got  to  be  a  little 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.   Then  he  married  again, 
and  that  had  its  complications.   And  then  ambition 
set  in . 

Teiser:   While  you  were  there,  you  continued  to  do  the 
California  Historical  Society  Quarterly! 

Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:    Did  you  do  any  other  notable  work  there? 

Kennedy:   Not  particularly.   The  only  other  thing,  I  think  I 
mentioned  previously,  that  I  did  print  was  the  last 
thing  the  eminent  Dr.  Nash  set  up,  designed,  and  so 
on,  for  Neiman-Marcus . 

Teiser:   You  were  doing  mainly  advertising  work? 

Kennedy:   Advertising  work.   But  it  was  all  first-class  work. 
I  don't  want  to  give  any  impression  that  my  brother 
Alfred  was  not  a  first-class  workman.   Because  the 
work  that  came  in  and  went  out  of  there—none  better 
was  being  produced  anywhere.   And  if  he'd  had  any 
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Kennedy:   other  idea  than  being  a  gentleman-printer  and  sort 
of  living  on  largesse  rather  than  putting  in  an 
effort  that  he  could  have  put  in,  as  a  help  to  me, 
the  thing  would  have  flourished. 

Teiser:   Was  Freda  working  with  you  there? 

Kennedy:   No.   He  wouldn't  have  any  part  of  her.   So  we 
hired  another  bookkeeper. 

Teiser:    Did  he  and  Freda  not  get  along  well,  personally? 

Kennedy:   No.   He  was  very  difficult  to  get  along  with  for 
anyone.   The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
was  one  time,  in  a  very  nasty  mood,  he  informed 
her  that  she  wasn't  worth  $5.00  a  week,  or  something 
to  that  effect.   And  she  just  threw  her  pencil  down 
and  left.   That  was  symptomatic  of  a  lot  of  other 
things.   He  and  his  second  wife,  Helen  Augsberg, 
would  liked  to  have  thrown  me  out.   Except,  I  was 
the  goose  that  was  laying  the  golden  egg,  and  they 
had  sense  enough  to  know  that.   But  in  spite  of 
his  own  ambitions,  I  could  never  discount  his  ability 
as  a  printer. 

Teiser:   What  happened  afterwards.   Did  he  continue  the 
business? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   He  raised  the  money  to  buy  me  out,  from 
another  partner.   And  then  they  went  along  for 
awhile.   Claire  Pierce  couldn't  get  along  with  him 
either.   Goodhue  finally  decided  to  sell  out.   Jim 
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Kennedy:   Brooks  and  one  of  the  salesmen  came  in  and  bought 

Pierce  out,  and  it  went  on. 
Teiser:    Continued  as  the  Westgate  Press? 
Kennedy:   I  believe  it  still  carries  the  same  name. 
Teiser:    And  your  brother  Alfred  died  when? 
Kennedy:   Sometime  in  1955. 

Teiser:    How  did  you  happen  to  choose  the  name  Westgate 

b&en 
Press,  which  had  previously/iused  in  the  publishing 

enterprise  of  Bob  Grabhorn  and  Oscar  Lewis? 
Kennedy:   My  brother  Alfred  seemed  to  have  a  fix  on  it.   I 

always  thought  it  was  not  a  good  thing,  because  it 

did  make  confusion. 
Teiser:    Bob  Grabhorn  and  Oscar  Lewis  were  no  longer  using 

the  name  by  then? 
Kennedy:   No,  it  had  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 


Re-establ  i  sjiment  in  San  Francisco 
Kennedy:   In  1952  I  moved  back  to  the  City,  into  the  Sierra 

Building,  which  has  now  fallen  under  the  Redevelop 
ment  hammer.   Incidently,  that  was  where  I  first 
started  printing  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  spring  of 
1916  [with  Bardell].   When  I  moved  back  again,  I 
had  everything  in  the  world  staked  on  the  idea  that 
I  had  in  the  first  place,  seven  to  ten  years 
earlier.   But  now  the  field  was  ripe,  and  there  was 
a  place  for  doing  the  type  of  books  that  we  do  now, 
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Kennedy:   and  have  done  ever  since  1952,  and  has  been  growing 

in  volume,  providing  an  unique  service  for  anyone 

who  wants  a  book  printed,  or  to  publish  a  book. 

Well,  everything  I  had  in  the  world  was  staked  on 

i  t,  and  I  wasn ' t  wrong . 
Teiser:    You  had  been  setting  type,  then,  all  your  life  and 

had  more  interest  in  doing  it  than  opportunity  had 

al 1  owed  you? 
Kennedy:   That's  right. 
Teiser:   So  you  spent  most  of  your  time,  actual  working  time, 

on  presswork,  although  your  interest  in  design  had 

been  great? 
Kennedy:   It  [the  time]  was  probably  half  and  half.   Maybe  a 

little  in  favor  of  mechanical  work  [presswork]. 
Teiser:    I  know  you  are  left-handed.   People  keep  saying  that 

no  one  can  set  type  left-handed. 
Kennedy :   I  don ' t . 

Teiser:    You  set  type  right-handed? 
Kennedy:   Yes . 

Teiser:    You're  ambidextrous? 
Kennedy:   Yes.   So  that  never  was  a  problem.   I  can  hammer  or 

saw  either  way.   If  it's  too  tough  one  way,  I'll  do 

it  another,  which  is  what  I've  done  all  my  life. 

If  it  doesn't  work  one  way,  do  it  another. 
Teiser:    I  first  met  you  in  1952  just  after  you  had  returned 

to  San  Francisco  to  start  this  enterprise,  and  you 
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Teiser:    were  looking  pale  and  worn. 

Kennedy:   That's  when  I  was  working  about  18  hours  a  day. 

Teiser:   You  had  been  ill  too,  hadn't  you? 

Kennedy:   That  was  before  I  dissolved  the  partnership.   Most 
of  it,  I  guess,  was  due  to  the  harrassment  that  I 
went  through  in  that  situation,  laid  me  open  to 
illness.   But  anyway,  I  survived  that. 

Teiser:    When  did  you  come  here  to  San  Francisco,  to  343 
Front? 

Kennedy:   January  1,  1952. 

Teiser:   And  what  was  the  organization  of  your  operation 
at  that  time? 

Kennedy:   It  was  just  Freda  and  I. 

Teiser:    Freda  and  you  were  partners  in  it? 

Kennedy:   Yes;  all  the  property  has  been  in  partnership.   I 

leased  the  space  from  Blatchley's  son,  who  was  then 
head  of  the  Commercial  Art  Company.   I  knew  the  elder 
Blatchley  when  the  shop  was  located  on  Third  Street 
and  when  they  moved  to  the  Sierra  Building;  it  was 
one  of  the  leading  color  [photoengraving]  houses 
at  that  time.   That  was  in  the  '20's.   Then  they 

merged  with  Sierra,  which  was  also  doing  some  of 

* 
the  early  experiments  in  direct  color.    I  have 

some  of  the  plates,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


See  also  page  22. 
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Kennedy:   There  were  two  Germans  who  came  over  here  with  a 

"one-shot"  color  camera.   They  worked  with  Ed  Russ 
and  his  partner   in  Sierra  .   I  have  one  or  two 
color  plates  that  Ed  Russ  gave  me  of  the  early 
three  color  experiments  in  direct  color,  shooting 
them  in  a  tricolor  set-up.   That's  the  same  as 
Curtis  and  Devin  and  National  worked  out  later. 
With  the  coming  of  monopack  f i lm--Kodachrome ,  or 
Ektachrome,  or  Anscochrome,  any  of  these  —  the 
necessity  for  that  apparatus  went  out.   It  was  a 
marvelous  invention;  it  had  a  beam  splitter,  that 
formed  the  yellow,  red,  blue  images  or  set  of 
images  . 

Teiser:    Did  it  use  a  prism? 

Kennedy:   No.   It  used  pellicle  mirrors.   I  had  one,  as  a 

matter  of  fact--I  had  a  Curtis  that  I  bought  right 
after  the  war.   But  they  were  sort  of  cumbersome 
to  use.   I  gave  it  to  the  California  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  their  photo  department.   I  suppose  it's  still 
there . 

Teiser:    They  were  using  one  at  the  Sacramento  Bee  for  ROP 
col  or . 

Kennedy:   I  think  they're  still  using  it--Curtis's  system-- 
where  they  can  view  the  corrections  in  this  pro 
jector  before  they  convert  them  into  plates.   They 
didn't  have  to  make  separations  from  a  transparency. 
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Kennedy:   First  of  all,  they  didn't  have  to  develop  the  trans 
parency.   There  are  a  lot  of  technical  advantages 
that  you  get  from  direct  separations  that  you  don't 
get  from  monopack  film.   You  get  a  more  accurate, 

but  less  romantic,  yellow,  red,  blue  rendering  of 

c 
color.   However,  the  transparency,  as  we  always  say, 

no  doubt  is  here  to  stay.   Because  it  is  the  most 
facile  of  all  the  methods  that  have  come  to  use  at 
the  present  time. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  book  business  as  I  now 
pursue  it.   I  came  over  here.   I  didn't  take  any 
thing  with  me.   I  left  everything  that  I  had  pre 
viously  purchased.   That  was  part  of  the  di ssol uti on? 

Teiser:    No  type? 

Kennedy:   I  didn't  take  a  thing.   So  I  bought  a  new  vertical, 
a  Miehle  vertical  and  a  No.  3  Cylinder,  and  a 
pi aten  press  . 

Teiser:    I  want  to  ask  a  little  about  those  early  days  there 
at  343  Front,  from  1952  on  through  the  next  few 
years.   As  I  remember,  you  and  Freda  worked  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night. 

Kennedy:   Well,  that's  pretty  true.   I  cajr  remember  many 

days  where  I'd  put  in  16  or  18  hours  and  get  up  and 
do  it  over  again.   That's  what  had  to  be  done  to 
make  it  work. 

Teiser:   There  was  no  one  working  with  you  at  first? 


'of  the  Westgate  Press. 
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Kennedy : 


Tei  ser : 

Kennedy : 


Alfred  L 
Kennedy: 


No.   Well,  there  wasn't  enough  work.   There  wasn't 
enough  for  another  person.   And  also  to  get  the 
business  on  its  feet,  it  was  necessary  to  do  that, 
unless  it  got  into  borrowing  money,  which  I  just 
did  not  want  to  do.   I  figured  that  hard  work  would 
do  it  and  save  getting  involved  in  increased  debt. 
Everything  which  we  had  in  the  world  was  tied  up  in 
it.   And  besides  carrying  on  the  business,  I  had 
notes  on  the  equipment  which  had  to  be  met  on  time. 
You  did  have  help  occasionally,  didn't  you? 
Yes.   I  had  press  feeders  occasionally.   And  then, 
at  a  very  opportune  time,  our  son  Alfred  came  in 
and  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  along  with  it.   So, 

I  don't  know  what  year  that  was,  but  it Alfred 

[comes  in  from  next  room] 

Yes. 


Teiser:   What  year  did  you  start  working  for  your  father? 

A.L.K.:    Well,  Sally  and  I've  been  married  for  13  years  this 
November.   Elizabeth  will  be  12  in  December,  so 
we've  been  married  13  years.   And  I  came  to  work 
for  you  the  year  before  we  were  married.   So  that 
was  14  years  ago  this  November. 

Kennedy:   That's  what  I  was  going  to  say.   You  must  have  come 
in  then  shortly  after  I  started  there  on  Front 
Street? 

A.L.K.:    Yes. 
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Teiser:   What  had  you  been  doing  before  that? 

A.L.K.:    I  worked  for  Gardner  Electric,  building  trans 
formers,  for  about  six  years,  five  or  six  years 
after  the  war.   When  I  got  out  of  the  Army,  I 
worked  in  a  gas  station  for  a  while.   Then  I  went 
to  work  for  Gardner  Electric.   Then  I  went  to  work 
for  Lawton.   I  went  to  school  for  a  while,  after  I 
got  out  of  the  Army. 

Teiser:    Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

A.L.K.:   Oakland  Technical  High  School,  the  adult  training... 
licensed  aircraft  engine  mechanic. 

Teiser:    Had  you  worked  around  the  print  shop  at  all,  had 
you  been  around  it  as  a  boy? 

A.L.K.:   I  helped  move  the  presses  during  the  war  into  the 

Westgate  Press  in  Oakland.   Nicholson,  the  old  man 
[press  erector],  I  helped  him  put  together  the  #3 
Miehle  cylinder  press,  because  he  couldn't  get  help 
during  the  war.   I  was  16  or  17  years  old  then. 
And  he  and  I  put  the  press  together  because  he  needed 
a  helper.   He  was  very  pleasant  to  work  with.   I  was 
still  in  high  school,  before  I  went  into  the  army. 

Teiser:   Was  that  your  first  real  familiarity  with  the  way 
a  press  is  put  together? 

A.L.K.:   No.   I  already  knew. 

Teiser:    You  already  knew? 

A.L.K.:   I  grew  up  with  it.   My  first  recollections  of  the 
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A.L.K.:    printing  office  was  when  Bill  Beatty,  Jr.  used  to 
crank  me  up  and  down  on  the  automatic  feed  table 
down  at  Beatty's  shop  when  Lawton  was  working  there. 
And  then  I  remember  sleeping  on  the  couch  in  the 
front  office  at  242  Front.   And  riding  back  and 
forth  on  the  ferry  boat.   Ma'd  come  and  get  me 
after  school  and  bring  me  over  to  Lawton's  at  work, 
and  we'd  catch  the  last  boat  home—which  was  about 
two  in  the  morning  a  lot  of  times,  wasn't  it? 
That's  my  first  recollection. 
Kennedy:   That  last  boat  was  one. 
A.L.K.:   One  o'clock.   Right.   [He  leaves.] 
Kennedy:   I  want  to,  at  this  point,  say  something  about  the 

part  that  Freda  played  in  this  whole  thing.   Through 
all  the  years  she  went  along  with  the  good  and  the 
bad  and  never  complained  or  objected  to  any  rational 
moves.   Which  could  have  been  a  pretty  serious  thing 
at  times.   Especially  launching  a  business  on 
January  1,  1933,  was  a  very  serious  affair.   And 
yet  she  had  enough  confidence  in  my  judgment  and 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  future  that  she 
went  along  with  it.   And  was  a  constant  companion 
and  inspiration  all  the  way  along.   And  I  don't 
think  those  things  should  be  left  unsaid.   Because 
it  is  too  often  that  in  any  kind  of  an  enterprise 
you  assume  the  position  that  it  was  all  your  effort, 


Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  Lawton  Kennedy,  1957 


Freda  A.  Kennedy,  Lawton  Kennedy,  1960 
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Kennedy:   and  that  you  ploughed  a  furrow  all  by  yourself, 

which  everyone  knows  is  not  right.   And  it  certainly 
should  be  recognized  that  in  all  of  that,  it  was  not 
a  single-handed  affair.   And  also  when  Alfred  came 
with  us,  that  certainly  eased  the  whole  situation 
of  making  a  complete  working  unit.   And  he's  been 
very  faithful,  conscientious  and  lent  his  ability 
to  the  business,  'till  at  the  present  time  he  takes 
off  my  shoulders  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  the 
inner  workings  of  the  shop.   And  again,  it's  those 
things  that  are  oftentimes  unsaid  when  you,  and  I 
guess  everyone,  has  the  tendency  to  stick  their 
thumbs  in  their  firemen's  suspenders  and  feel  that 
the  whole  thing  is  solely  their  own  creation.   And 
without  you,  the  whole  thing  would  have  happened 
or  wouldn't  have  happened.   And  it  was  a  single- 
handed  thing,  in  which  you  only  wielded  the  sword. 
Well,  that's  never  true.   And  I  think  in  all  sin 
cerity,  I  want  to  express  my  feeling  toward  both 
Freda  and  our  son,  Alfred,  and  the  place  that  he's 
had  in  it. 

Teiser:   What  was  the  date  of  Freda's  death? 

Kennedy:   December  2,  1965. 

Teiser:    Was  there  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  your 
busi  ness? 
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Kennedy:   Our  son  Alfred,  at  the  time  of  her  passing,  was 
the  third  partner.   Now  he  is  equal  partner  with 
me;  I've  taken  him  in  under  the  same  conditions 
as  she,  in  joint  tenancy,  and  I  can't  do  any  more 
than  that.   Which  I  think  is  a  compliment  to  him 
and  also  to  myself,  that  we  have  that  much  mutual 
trust  in  each  other,  which  I  certainly  did  with  her 
And  so,  when  it's  legally  possible,  after  the  pro 
bate,  it  will  be  so  reported  that  he  is  an  equal 
partner  in  joint  tenancy. 


Book  Designing  and  Printing 
Teiser:    What  was  the  first  book  that  you  designed  and 

printed  at  343  Front? 

Kennedy:   The  first  book  was  the  Piney  Paradise*,  brought  to 
me  by  Thomas  W.  Morris  of  Carmel .   He  evidently  had 
been  approached  by  Miss  Lucy  McLane,  the  author,  in 
Pacific  Grove.   It  finally  came  off  as  a  semi-civic 
project.   It  was  [financed  by  people  in]  Pacific 
Grove  and  whoever  was  interested  in  that  area.   The 
first  book  I  did  for  the  Book  Club  [of  California] 
concerned  Zamorano.   Reproducing  the  first  piece 
of  printing  in  California,  which  curiously  enough 
came  to  me  through  George  Harding.   He  edited  it. 

*McLane,  Lucy  Neely,  A  Piney  Paradise.   San  Fran 
cisco,  1952. 
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Kennedy:   I  always  wondered  just  how  it  came  to  me  instead  of 

Taylor  and  Taylor.   He  was  at  outs  with  the  Grabhorns 
but  anyway  it  came  to  me. 

I  think  the  first  customer  that  actually  pursued 
a  continuous  book  program  was  Mr.  Richard  Abel,  who 
was  then  at  the  Reed  College  Book  Store,  and  oper 
ated  under  the  name  of  the  Champoeg  Press.   I  did 
quite  a  number  of  nice  things  with  him  and  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  in  Portland.   He  was  the 
first  of  my  regular  customers,  and  I  did  business 
with  him  up  to  the  time  that  he  ceased  regular 
publishing  and  went  into  the  wholesale  book  busi 
ness.   He  thinks  that  some  day  he  will  continue  in 
some  form  of  private  publishing.   Then  I  did  the 
Malaspina  for  Warren  Howell.* 

Teiser:    Was  that  the  first  book  you  had  done  with  Warren 
Howell? 

Kennedy:   I  think  it  was.   Donald  Cutter  edited  the  material. 

Teiser:    Had  you  worked  with  John  Howell,  Warren  Howell 's 
father,  earlier? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   I  did  a  couple  of  pamphlets  and  catalogues. 
Then  through  the  good  offices  of  Lew  Lengfeld 
of  Books,  Inc.,  I  came  to  know  Jane  [Mrs.  Byron] 
Ivancovich.   Lew  had  lately  taken  over  Gelber- 
Lilienthal,  which  was  an  old  name  in  the  book 


*Cutter,  Donald  C.,  Malaspina  in'  California.   San 
Francisco:   John  Howe! 1 -Books ,  1960. 
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Kennedy:   business  here  in  San  Francisco.   Leon  Gelber  died 
and  Ted  Lilienthal  took  it  over,  and  eventually 
sold  it  to  Lew  Lengfeld.   Then  it  became  Books,  Inc. 

At  that  time  the  Arizona  Pioneers'  Historical 
Society  had  decided  to  continue  with  their  pub 
lishing  program,  and  Lew  invited  me  to  come  to  the 
book  store  on  Sutter  Street  and  meet  Jane  Ivancovich 
We  had  a  very  nice  visit,  and  she  was  casting  around 
at  that  time  to  find  some  way  to  get  the  books  done 
with  some  air  of  distinction.   So  I  finally  seemed 
to  have  ended  up  with  it.   The  first  book  that  I 
printed  for  A.P.H.S.  was  the  Sedelmayr.*   Father 
Dunne  had  edited  it--it  was  the  last  thing  that  he 
did.   I  had  some  very  nice  business  with  him,  and 
shortly  thereafter  he  passed  away.   Then  the  next 
book  I  did  for  them  was  the  Balthazar**,  which  I 
believe  Father  Dunne  did  most  of  the  editorial  work 
on.   It  was  finished  by  Father  Bannon,  with  a 
prefatory  note.   And  so  it  went  on.   I  did  several 
pamphlets.   Most  recently  Kino  and  the  Cartography 
of  Northwestern  New  Spain.   I  was  talking  to  her 
[Mrs.  Ivancovitch]  the  other  day,  and  I  said,  "How 


*Dunne,  Peter  M.,  editor.   Jaoobo  Sedelmayr.   1955. 
**Dunne,  Peter  M.,  Juan  Antonio  Balthazar,  1957. 
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Kennedy:   is  Kino  doing?"   She  said,  "Haven't  I  talked  to 
you  since  it  went  out  of  print  last  March?"   It 
came  out  about  December  1,  and  by  March  1  it  was 
off  the  market. 

Teiser:    How  many  did  you  print? 

Kennedy:   750.   I  think  it  could  have  gone  over  that. 

Teiser:    How  much  did  it  sell  for? 

Kennedy:   $22.50 

And  of  course  I  have  had  a  long  and  pleasant 
experience  with  Warren  Howell,  John  Howe! 1 -Books , 
and  the  books  of  John  Galvin.   I  am  very  grateful 
to  Warren  for  working  it  out  so  that  it  has  been 
a  very  pleasant  circumstance,  working  with  him 
and  Galvin,  Harold  Small,  and  Dr.  Woodrow  Borah. 

Teiser:   You  have  named  the  group  that  works  with  you  on  the 
Galvin  books? 

Kennedy:   On  the  Galvin  books. 

Teiser:    You  have  done  about  half  a  dozen  books  for  Mr. 
Galvin  by  now? 

Kennedy:   Just  about,  I  think.  Well,  the  Garces*  was  the 
last  one.   That  was  finished  the  last  of  last 
year.   That's  out  of  print  completely. 


'Galvin,  John,  translator  and  editor.   A  Record  of 
Travels  in  Arizona  and  California  in  the  Years  1775 
and  1776  by  Fr.  Francisco  Garoes,  0.  F.  M.   San 
Francisco:   John  Howe! 1 -Books  ,  1965. 
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Kennedy:  The  Campa*  just  preceded  that,  and  it  went  right 
out  of  print.  And  we're  printing  3000  of  Abert* 
which  we  expect  will  be  out  of  print  by  the  time 
it's  pri  nted . 

Then  getting  back  to  the  Book  Club,  I  did  with 
Dr.  Muscatine  the  Chaucer  leaf  book,  and  the  Hortus 
Sanitatis,  which  was  edited  by  Miss  Ellen  Shafer. 
Those  were  the  three  main  books  I  did  for  the  Book 
Club.   Presently  I  have  the  manuscript  copy  for  the 
early  efforts  of  Stevenson  and  Osbourne.   We  are 
going  to  reproduce  pamphlets  that  they  printed  in 
their  little  so-called  newspapers,  with  a  more  or 
less  extensive  introduction  by  James  D.  Hart.   It 
will  be  for  the  Book  Club  this  fall***  So  I've 
done  some  very  nice  things  that  I'm  very  proud  of. 
The  only  thing  I've  done  for  the  College  of  the 
Pacific  is  the  [quarterly]  Pacific  Historian,  which 
I  did  through  the  years  that  R.  R.  and  Grace  Stewart 
edited  it  and  paid  for  it.   At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  it  was  taken  up  to  Stockton,  and  I  no  longer 
do  it. 


*Galvin,  John,  Editor.   A  Journal  of  Explorations 
[From  the  Diario  of  Fr.  Miguel  de  la  Campa,  O.F.M.] 
San  Francisco:   John  Howel 1 -Books ,  1966. 

**Galvin,  John,  Editor.  Western  America  in  1846-1847 
The  Original  Travel  Diary  of  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert 
San  Francisco:  John  Howel 1 -Books  ,  1966. 

***Hart,  James  D.   The  Private  Press  Ventures  of 

Samuel  Lloyd  Osbourne  and  R.  L.  S.   San  Francisco: 
The  Book  Club  of  California,  1966. 
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Kennedy:   Now  the  Pacific  Historian  looks  just  like  country 
printing,  in  two  colors.   They  apparently  think 
they  salvage  bad  printing  with  another  color.   I 
don't  know.   But  it's  about  as  far  down  as  one  can 
go.   This,  over  against  the  printing  I  do  for  U.S.F., 
where  they  want  the  best  that  can  be  done.   I've 
had  a  very  great  participation  there,  and  a  very 
fine  working  arrangement,  especially  with  Father 
Monihan,  Jim  Kelly  and  Tom  Jordan. 
Teiser:    What  have  you  printed  for  them? 
Kennedy:   I  do  the  best  they  have;  announcements  of  the 
dedication  of  buildings,  booklets,  folders  and 
stationery,  etc. 

Now  to  the  Gleeson  Associates.   I  do  the  printing 
for  that  library  organization;  their  keepsakes  and 
programs  have  apparently  established  a  given  place 
to  the  point  that  people  come  up  just  to  receive  the 
keepsakes;  at  least  that's  what  people  tell  me. 
Just  as  people  do  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
programs.   They  wouldn't  miss  one  of  them.   Some 
frame  them.   Which  has  proven  to  me  that  if  people 
are  approached  properly,  you  have  no  problem  of 
getting  them  to  turn  out.   And  also  proves  to  me 
that  the  old  "saw"  that  people  always  put  on[for] 
justifying  things  that  are  so  poorly  done  that  they 
have  to  apologize  for  them:   that  the  people  don't 
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Kennedy:   know  the  difference—well,  they  d_o  know  the  dif 
ference  . 

Teiser:    Between  good  printing  and  bad  printing? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   I  mean  that  I've  seen  it  happen  too  often  not 
to  be  a  fact  —  that  in  an  ordinary  gathering,  with 
bad  programs,  the  floor  or  seats  will  be  littered 
with  them.   At  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  when 
Dr.  Knoles  was  alive,  I  did  a  program  for  them  for 
an  event  honoring  him  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 
[The  event  drew]  a  cross -section  from  all  over  this 
part  of  the  state—of  people  who  came  to  honor  my 
father's  old  friend.   And,  contrary  to  what  they'd 
usually  put  out  at  those  gatherings,  I  did  a  very 
beautiful  program  in  honor  of  Dr.  Knoles.   When  the 
gathering  broke  up,  instead  of  the  floor  being 
covered  with  them,  you  couldn't  find  one. 

Teiser:    This  is  true  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  Music 
Society,  too,  isn't  it? 

Kennedy:   Well,  Norman  Fromm,  for  instance,  told  me  that 
after  the  first  concert  was  over,  that  he  went 
around  to  gather  up  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  programs 
and  he  said,  "I  was  badly  fooled.   I  got  two.   And 
one  of  those,  someone  had  carelessly  folded." 

Teiser:    You  find  the  illustrations  for  those  yourself, 
don ' t  you? 

Kennedy:   That's  right. 
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Teiser:    This  ties  in  with  your  interest  in  music  and  with 
your  collection  of  illustrative  material? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   If  you  pursue  any  type  of  work,  whether  it  is 
on  the  subject  of  bibliography,  or  music  or  any 
subject  that  illustrations  have  been  used,  strangely 
enough,  one  thing  leads  to  another.   And  so  in 
music  illustration,  curiously  enough.   In  the  early 
days  of  printing,  music,  of  course,  was  a  very 
important  part  of  the  lives  of  people.   The  repro 
duction  of  music  has  a  rather  long  and  devious 
history.   Actually  the  intaglio-copper  plate  method 
of  reproducing  music  was  the  most  facile,  and  so 
much  of  the  late  17th  and  18th  century  music  illus 
trations  are  copper  plate  etchings.   They  actually 
were  drawn  on  the  wax-coated  sheets  of  copper.   And 
they  could  do  it  with  the  same  facility  as  you  do 
a  holograph  manuscript.   So  that  it  could  be  repro 
duced.   And  that  led  into  many  other  artistic 
expressions  of  copper  plate  engraving  or  etching 
as  an  art  medium. 

Teiser:    Was  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  Music  Society  the 
first  occasion  of  your  two  interests  in  printing 
and  music  coming  together? 

Kennedy:   It  came  about  in  a  rather  strange  way.   Pat  McKenzie 
was  visiting  some  neighbors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Meakin,  who  were  interested  in  music.   Pat  was  talking 
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Kennedy:   about  her  dilemma  of  getting  programs  printed.   Al 
Meakin  suggested  that  she  come  down  and  see  me. 
This  was  the  Capella  di  Musica,  which  was  really 
the  parent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  Music 
Society.   These  performers  financed  themselves, 
actually,  giving  concerts.   They  had  a  little 
money  at  that  time  and  I  printed  for  whatever  they 
had.   Then  they  ran  out  of  money,  so  I  continued  to 
print  the  programs  as  a  cultural  contribution.   I 
went  on  with  it  until  the  organization  finally  came 
to  a  place  where  it  could  sustain  itself.   I  think 
either  one  or  two  seasons.   Then  Norman  Fromm  and 
I  got  together  and  started  to  talk  about  getting 
it  back  on  its  feet;  and  the  idea  occurred  to  us 
to  just  somehow  foster  a  group  of  these  small  per 
forming  groups  around  the  Bay  Area,  instead  of  just 
one  organization  and  to  mold  it  into  a  series  of 
concerts.   So  I  printed  the  programs  for  that  for 
quite  a  long  time.   Then,  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  they  have  defrayed  the  actual  shop  expense 
of  printing  them.   Which  has  taken  some  of  the 
financial  load  off  me--they  are  not  cheap.   At  any 
rate,  I've  always  been  very  happy  to  do  it,  and  I 
enjoy  the  group.   Last  year  showed  pretty  good 
promise.   And  this  year,  it  seems  to  have  matured 
into  something  that  at  least  for  the  time  being  will 
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Kennedy:   be  a  permanent  cultural  fixture  in  the  city,  of 

which  I  feel  I've  had  some  little  part,  preserving 
it  with  pleasure. 

Teiser:    I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  quarterly,  Aperture, 
bringing  together  your  interests  in  photography 
and  printing. 

Kennedy:   Well,  when  Minor  White  was  teaching  at  what  was 
then  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  he  con 
ceived  the  idea  of  —  not  a  "how  to  do  it"--but  rather 
a  cultural,  interpretive  type  of  magazine  that  dealt 
with  photography  as  an  art  medium  —  a  medium  through 
which  one  might  express  himself  in  the  form  of 
picture  making.   And  so  he  talked  to  various  people. 
He'd  become  acquainted,  through  the  Interpl ayers , 
with  Joyce  and  Adrian  Wilson.   It  was  a  project 
that  Adrian  was  not  equipped  to  do  [print]  for 
various  reasons.   He  just  couldn't  handle  it,  or 
didn't  want  to,  whatever  the  case  may  be.   I  think 
it  was  really  a  matter  of  equipment.   Well,  anyway, 
he  suggested  that  Minor  come  down  and  talk  to  me. 
So  I  really  owe  it  to  Adrian  to  say  that  it  was  his 
suggestion,  because  at  that  time  I  did  not  know 
Minor.   We  went  into  this  project  of  Aperture,  which 
was  carried  on  after  Minor  left  San  Francisco.*  We 
found  that  when  he  became  associated  with  Eastman 


Aperture  was  printed  by  Lawton  Kennedy  from  its 
beginning  in  1952  through  1959. 
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Kennedy:   House,  trying  to  do  it  across  3000  miles  of  the 

country  became  very  difficult  and  impractical.   But 
it  was  a  great  project.   I  think,  of  its  kind,  it 
will  stand  as  one  of  the  fine  pieces  of  American 
printing.   But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  move  the 
printing  of  it  to  Rochester,  where  it  is  still 
carried  on  and  is  a  very  nice  job. 

Teiser:    Here  your  interest  in  photography  and  understanding 
of  it  must  have  played  some  part. 

Kennedy:   I  don't  think  any  more  than  the  printing  of  books 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  that  I  have  a  deep  his 
toric  and  literary  and  practical  working  knowledge 
of.   I  do  have  an  understanding  of  photography,  which 
I  have  been  doing  as  time  permits  off  and  on  since 
1915. 

Teiser:    Don't  you  have  photographs  in  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York? 

Kennedy:   I  have  some  photographs  in  what  you  call  a  working 
collection  of  Edward  Steichen.   William  Everett 
and  I  put  an  exhibit  together  at  the  San  Francisco 
Museum.   That  was  when  I  still  had  my  business  in 
Oakland.   Edward  Steichen  came  out  to  gather  up  the 
daguerreotypes  and  other  photographic  representations 
of  the  gold  rush  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.   It  must  have  been  around  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening  when  the  phone  rang,  and  a  voice  said, 
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Kennedy:   "This  is  Edward  Steichen."   And  I  almost  made  some 
remark,  thinking  it  was  one  of  my  friends  sort  of 
jollying  me  along.   I  held  my  fire,  and  we  had  a 
short  conversation,  and  he  invited  me  over  to  his 
hotel,  rather  invited  both  Mr.  Everett  and  myself. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Everett  is  the  man  who  designed 
and  made  all  of  the  working  models  for  Children's 
Fairy  Land  at  Lakeside  Park  in  Oakland,  and  has  done 
work  all  over  the  country,  I  understand,  in  the  same 
field,  through  Mr.  Mott.   Mr.  Everett  also  was  a 
protege"  of  Picasso.   But  he  prefers  to  remain  just 
an  anonymous  man.   He  lives  in  Florida  at  the 
present  time.   We  had  a  wonderful  experience  to 
gether  in  devising  this  show.   And  so  Mr.  Steichen 
came  along  and  was  sort  of  enthralled  by  it.   And 
asked  if  he  could  purchase,  I  don't  know,  five  or 
six  of  them.   He  wanted  to  pay  for  them,  but  I  said 
no,  that  I  would  gladly  give  them  for  whatever  money 
was  represented  in  it  to  the  museum,  to  pass  it  on 
to  somebody  that  needed  it  much  more  than  I  did. 
So  I  sent  the  prints.   I  don't  know  who  benefited 
by  it. 

Teiser:    Photography  was  a  major  interest  of  yours  and 
Freda  '  s? 

Kennedy:   As  a  hobby. 

Tei  ser :    And  still  is? 
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Kennedy:   It  still  is.   I  am  very  fond  of  it.   I  think  it's 
a  great  thing  in  developing  the  art  of  the  seeing 
eye.   If  it  has  never  matured  as  an  artistic  ex 
pression,  it  trains  you  to  see  infinitely  things 
that  otherwise  you  would  pass  by.   In  the  back  of 
my  mind,  I  always  conceive  of  it  as  "design  in 
the  commonplace."   Where  you  are  able, in  a  given 
constriction  of  circumstance,  to  see  these  sections 
rather  than  full-size  view  or  broad  vistas,  but 
rather  to  narrow  them  down  to  where  they  fall  into 
line  as  pleasing  bits.   I  am  not  trying  to  be  unique. 
But  it  gives  you  a  point  of  mental  departure,  where 
you  can  follow  along,  as  though  it  were  a  continuous 
thing  and  give  some  point  to  your  meanderings.   Not 
to  keep  snapping  away  at  cows  a  mile  off  in  pastures, 
thinking  you're  going  to  make  something  out  of  it, 
because  you're  not.   But  if  you  have  the  bland  face 
of  a  cow  filling  the  whole  frame,  I  think  that  you're 
beginning  to  see,  in  relationship  to  something  else, 
units  of  nature,  or  units  of  architecture  that  fall 
into  what  we  call  design  or  arrangement.   And  that 
is  lots  of  fun. 
Teiser:    To  go  back  to  your  printing  and  photography,  I 

remember  hearing  that  if  Ansel  Adams  had  his  way, 
every  time  photographs  of  his  were  printed,  they'd 
be  printed  by  you—that  he  prefers  your  printing  to 
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Teiser:    that  of  anyone  else. 

Kennedy:   Well,  that's  true,  I  think.   Sure,  Ansel  feels 
that  way  about  it.   I  have  nothing  against  it, 
except  getting  back  to  the  business  of  doing  half 
tone  presswork  again. 

I  remember  one  time  on  Front  Street,  I  had  a 
form  of  Aperture  running,  and  this  rather  excitable 
fellow,  Ray  L'Esperance  (who  has  since  passed  away) 
came  in  to  visit  me.   He  looked  at  it,  and  in  his 
very  exuberant  way  said,  "Oh  Lawton,  I  could  just 
keep  your  shop  running  on  this  sort  of  work."   And 
I  said,  "No,  I  don't  want  it,  Ray.   This  is  as  far 
as  I  want  to  go."   And  I  said,  "I  could  get  more  of 
it  than  I  could  do.   But  I  don't  want  to  do  it.   It 
is  a  forlorn  hope.   No  matter  how  well  you  print 
halftones,  it  is  a  sort  of  endless,  thankless  job. 
You  get  all  you  can  do,  as  long  as  you  can  do  it, 
but  does  that  add  one  cubit  to  your  stature?" 
And  so,  that's  the  thing  that  has  always  confronted 
me  with  doing  any  of  that  kind  of  work,  trade  print 
ing.   It  isn't  that  we  can't  do  it,  but  you  never 
can  get  enough  money  for  the  strain,  to  compensate 
you  for  the  time  and  the  effort  that  goes  into 
something  as  transitory  as  halftone  printing. 

Teiser:    It's  a  very  precise  kind  of  printing,  isn't  it? 

Kennedy:   It  is. 
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Teiser:    Takes  a  lot  of  hand  work  in  the  preparation? 

Kennedy:   Well,  extreme  care,  and  expense  in  slow  running. 
You  can  wear  yourself  to  a  frazzle,  and  when  you 
get  through,  you  would  end  up  eating  very  poorly. 
And  that't  the  reason  why  it's  passing,  coming  to 
be  an  almost  forgotten  thing. 

With  the  advance  of  lithography,  especially 
using  two  blacks  or  two  colors,  even  on  a  two- 
color  press,  running  two  plates,  you  could  do  more 
in  an  hour  on  a  lithograph  press  than  you  could  do 
with  sweat  and  blood  on  a  letterpress  in  a  half  a 
day.   It  becomes,  like  most  things,  from  morality 
to  all  other  aspects  of  life,  somewhat  of  an  economic 
thing.   So  that's  the  reason  we  don't  do  it.   And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pursuit  of  the  books  that  we 
print,  when  we're  through  we  have  something  that's 
been  created  and  printed  here.   It  has  a  lasting 
value,  because  most  of  them  are  books  that  are  more 
or  less  unique  in  their  fields,  from  the  editorial 
as  well  as  the  printing  standpoint. 

Teiser:    How  much  of  an  attempt  do  you  make  to  have  a  self- 
sufficient  shop? 

Kennedy:   There  is  no  such  thing.   From  the  standpoint  of 

basic  economics,  a  person  can't  maintain  a  complete 
shop  like  they  tried  to  in  many  shops  in  the  '  80 ' s 
and  '90's.   They  did  here:   Hicks-Judd  that  later 
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Kennedy:   was  merged  with  Sunset  Press,  which  later  became 
Abbott-Brady  and  finally  it  got  into  the  forms 
business  in  Oakland. 

Teiser:    Wasn't  Filmer  and  the  Cooperative  Bindery  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a  complete  plant? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  think  they  did  maintain  one  for  quite  a 

number  of  years.   But  it  was  limited  more  or  less 
to  their  own  specialty  of  law  books.   In  fact,  they 
still  carry  on  with  that,  but  they  can't  compete 
with  the  facilities  of  Cardoza,  for  instance; 
Cardoza  Bookbinding  Company  as  it  is  now  known. 
Because  the  thing  that  is  rough  is  maintaining  those 
facilities,  unless  you  have  volume  enough  to  con 
tinually  refurbish  and  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Teiser:    And  add  new  equipment? 

Kennedy:   And  amortize  the  old  equipment,  and  not  take  the 
amortization  as  profit,  which  is  allowed  you  in 
the  tax  structure. 

Teiser:    We  hope  to  interview  George  Levison  about  the  whole 
bookbinding  business  and  about  the  state  textbook 
situation. 

Kennedy:   I  would  interview  him  and  also  Tom  Frazer.   Tom 
Frazer  also  was  in  the  original  T.  J.  Cardoza 
Company.   He  went  there  out  of  school.   I've  known 
him  ever  since  then.   And  his  knowledge  of  Tony 
Cardoza  and  Tim  O'Leary  and  his  earlier  efforts 
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Kennedy:   would  be  quite  worthwhile.   Tony  Cardoza,  of 
course,  owned  the  thing. 

Well  from  Front  Street,  we  were  caught  up  in  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Golden  Gateway.   And  at  that 
point  we  sold  to  the  redevelopment  [agency]  the 
#3  cylinder  and  Kluge  press.   And  in  1959  we  moved 
the  vertical  and  the  platen  and  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  bought  a  new  Heidelberg  cylinder,  which 
was  installed  at  500  Sansome,  where  we  continued  to 
do  much  the  same  as  we  were  doing  on  Front  Street, 
only  more  of  it.   With  an  expanding  number  of 
customers.   We  continued  with  the  Historical  Society, 
and  the  books  increased.   And  that  was  about  it 
until  we  moved  up  here. 

Teiser:    You  were  at  500  Sansome  for  about  how  long? 

Kennedy:   For  about  4  1/2  years. 

Teiser:   What  date  did  you  come  here? 

Kennedy:   Let's  see.   We  had  to  vacate  there  in  November. 

Teiser:    In  what  year? 

Kennedy:   '64.   We  had  to  get  out  by  the  15th  of  November; 

at  that  time  the  lease  would  expire,  and  we  couldn't 
get  stuck  with  another  month's  rent. 

Teiser:    When  you  came  here,  you  brought  the  same  equipment 
that  you  had  there? 

Kennedy:   We  haven't  added  anything.   We  took  over  the  gravure 
equipment  that  formerly  belonged  to  Duff  Murnik  of 
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Kennedy:   Oakland  National.   And  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
we ' ve  added  here . 


T  h  e  C  a  i 


JstoricalSocie  ty 


Teiser:    You  mentioned  that  you  had  started  printing  for  the 
California  Historical  Society  in  1933.   Would  you 
tell  about  the  controversy  that  later  arose? 

Kennedy:   It  really  began  with  the  production  of  the  Wheat 
map  book  on  the  mapping  of  the  Trans  -Mi  ssi  ssi  ppi 
West.   Carl  Wheat  proposed  to  the  Society  to  publish 
it. 

Teiser:   When  was  this? 

Kennedy:   The  volume  was  published  in  1957,  so  it  was  before 
that.   George  Harding  was  on  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  this  [present]  Trustees'  self-perpetuating 
scheme  came  in  after  that.   The  matter  came  up 
before  the  Board  so  that  the  Society  would  publish 
it  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  sale  of  the  books.   In 
other  words,  the  Society  would  finance  it,  to  which 
my  man  Harding  took  violent  objection  and  made 
accusations,  at  one  time  or  another,  which  I  won't 
repeat.   Anyway,  it  went  on  into  publication  and  the 
book  sold  out.   I  think  it  was  sold  out  by  the  time 
it  was  printed.   The  argument  was,  as  I  remember  it 
now,  that  it  would  empty  the  treasury,  that  it  was 
financing  a  private  book,  and  all  'sorts  of  things. 
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Kennedy:   But  it  was  the  first  thing  that  the  Society  ever 
did  of  any  stature.   And  that  certainly  added 
luster  to  its  rather  dismal  collection  of  publica 
tions  up  to  that  time,  which  were  just  reprints  out 
of  the  Quarterly. 

Well,  anyway,  somewhere  in  the  row  that  developed, 
Mr.  Harding  called  me  up  on  the  phone.   We  never 
have  had  conversations  face-to-face.   All  the  rows 
go  on  over  the  phone.   He  wanted  me  to  swear  that 
I  would  not  print  over  534  copies.   And  I  said,  "Well 
George,  whatever  you  want,  it's  all  right  with  me." 
So  I  don't  know  what  happened  in  the  interim,  except 
that  I  was  instructed  by  Mrs.  Parratt  [the  Director 
of  the  Society]  to  deliver  to  the  Society  two  ad 
ditional  copies.   She  said  the  Board  had  authorized 
two  more  copies.   Well,  then  of  course  I  figured, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  I  would  legitimately 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  all 
of  whom  were  my  friends  and  I  knew  very  well.   So 
I  delivered  536  copies.   So  in  the  next  week  or  some 
short  intervening  time,  I  had  a  violent  phone  call 
(always  phone  calls),  in  which  I  was  accused  of 
abrogating  my  word  that  I  would  print  only  534  copies. 
And  a  long  and  abusive  conversation,  on  one  side  of 
course,  followed. 
Teiser:    This  was  from  George  Harding? 
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Kennedy:   Yes.   I  didn't  make  any  answer  to  it;  there  wasn't 
anything  to  answer,  and  I  couldn't  have  put  a 
word  in  edgewise  anyway  for  the  screaming  and  holler 
ing.   So  I  hung  up  the  phone  when  it  was  over,  some 
what  exhausted  and  flabbergasted  that  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  some  kind  of  conspiracy.   So  I  thought 
it  all  over.   I  came  to  a  decision.   I  thought,  well 
once  and  for  all,  I'll  fix  this.   So  the  next  morning 
I  called  up  Bob  Haines  of  Argonaut  [book  shop];  he 
had  a  copy,  for  which  I  paid  the  full  price  of  $25, 
and  that  was  the  only  copy  he  had.   I  called  up  my 
friend  Harold  Holmes  [Holmes  Book  Company];  he  had 
a  copy.   So  I  paid  him  the  full  price,  plus  sales 
tax,  for  another  copy.   Then  I  called  up  my  furious 
friend . 

Teiser:    Harding? 

Kennedy:   Harding.   I  said,  "George,  I'd  like  to  have  you  come 
down."   And  he  said,  "What  for?"   And  I  said,  "Well, 
I  have  two  copies  with  the  receipts  that  I  paid  for 
them  full  price  in  cash,  and  I  want  you  to  come  down 
and  witness  their  destruction.   Because  I  will  put 
them  in  a  paper  cutter  and  cut  them  up."   At  that 
point  he  went  into  a  great  frenzy,  telling  me  not 
to  do  such  a  thing.   And  I  never  heard  about  the  two 
copies  since.   Well  I  kept  them,  or  gave  them  away. 
That  was  the  end  of  that. 
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Teiser:    Which  book  was  this? 

Kennedy:   The  one  on  the  discovery  of  the  Jedediah  Smith 
annotated  map. 

Teiser:    What  about  the  Camp  book?* 

Kennedy:   The  Camp  affair  is  the  seed  of  the  recent  dilemma 

that  has  rocked  the  Historical  Society.   To  go  back 
to  the  very  beginning:   Harding,  of  course,  in  his 
usual  manner,  had  repeatedly  badgered  Charlie  Camp 
to  turn  over  the  material  on  the  [James]  Clyman 
diary  to  the  Society. 

Teiser:    Was  that  printed  in  the  Quarterly  originally? 

Kennedy:   It  was  originally  run  in  the  Quarterly  and  then 

reprinted  in  a  very  bad  reprint  in  '22  or  '23.   But 
Charlie  Camp  had  done  much  more  work  on  it,  includ 
ing  the  addition  of  another  diary.   So  George  Harding 
seemed  to  be  bound  and  determined  that  the  Society 
was  going  to  print  it  in  a  new  edition,  and  Charlie 
was  just  as  bound  and  determined  that  he  was  going 
to  get  enough  royalties  out  of  it  to  make  a  trip  to 
Australia  in  line  with  his  work.   He  needed  the  money 
Besides  the  fact  that  he  felt  that  he  could  not  put 
in  his  intervening  twenty  years  of  traveling  over 
Clyman's  trail,  clearing  up  the  points  that  were 
uncertain  in  the  original  printing,  plus  the  fact 


Camp,  Charles  L.,  editor.   James  Clyman,  Frontiers 
man.   Portland,  Oregon:   The  Champoeg  Press,  1960. 
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Kennedy:   that  the  Clyman  family  had  given  him  permission  for 
the  use  of  another  diary  that  was  added  to  it,  also 
by  Clyman.   He  decided  that  if  the  Society  wanted 
it,  they  should  pay—work  out  a  scheme  of  royalties 
or  some  form  of  compensation,  at  least  for  his 
typing  or  other  expenses  that  were  very  heavy  by 
the  time  the  twenty  years  had  elapsed. 

So,  back  and  forth,  and  I've  got  this  much  from 
Charlie--and  I  am  sure  it  is  correct  —  that  every 
time,  practically,  that  he  would  meet  Mr.  Harding, 
he  would  say,  "When  are  you  sending  the  manuscript 
over?"   And  the  answer  [of  Dr.  Camp]  was  always  the 
same:   that  he  didn't  need  to  send  it  over,  and  do 
you  want  to  print  it  or  don't  you?   And  Harding  would 
then  say  that  unless  they  saw  the  manuscript,  they 
couldn't  print  it.   So,  the  argument  went  on  and  on. 
And  Charlie  said  that  if  it  ever  went  over  to  the 
Society  he  knew  he'd  never  get  it  back  anyway,  so 
it  dropped  at  that  point.   So,  he  still  wanted  to 
get  it  off  his  hands  and  get  something  out  of  it 
before  he  left  for  Australia.   So,  at  that  time, 
knowing  that  I  had  done  quite  a  number  of  books  for 
Richard  Abel  at  the  Champoeg  Press,  he  wrote  to  him 
and  asked  him  if  he'd  be  interested  in  publishing 
it.   And  Dick  wrote  back  that  he  would.   Then  I  had 
conversations  with  Dick,  and  I  said  that  there  had 
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Kennedy:   been  some  sort  of  a  commitment  by  Charlie  to  the 

Society,  that  they  would  have  first  claim  of  print 
ing  or  publishing  it,  if  it  was  published.   And  I 
think  that  this  claim  should  be  honored  and  so  on, 
and  Dick  agreed  that  if  the  Society  wanted  to  pick 
up  its  so-called  option,  that  he'd  step  out  of  the 
pi  cture . 

Well,  some  interesting  things  happened  in  the 
meantime.   We  had  just  about  launched  on  this 
affair  when  there  was  an  ad  in  the  Antiquarian 
Bookman  by  Saul  Lewis,  that  he  would  do  an  offset 
reproduction  of  the  California  Historial  Society 
original  horror  that  was  printed.   He'd  bought 
at  an  auction  at  Parke  Bernet  [Galleries  in  New 
York]  the  copy  that  came  up  in  the  Plath  sale.   And 
it  was  my  money  that  paid  for  the  phone  call  that 
Charlie  Camp  made,  in  my  office  on  Front  Street, 
that  put  a  stop  to  that.   And  also,  the  curious 
thing  that  my  man  Harding  apparently  was  unaware  of, 
and  maybe  is  to  this  day,  that  it  wouldn't  have 
made  any  difference  if  he  had  objected  because  with 
with  all  of  his  avidly  wanting  to  reprint  it,  the 
book  was  in  the  public  domain.   The  copyright  had 
never  been  renewed. 

Well,  these  were  things  that  to  this  day  the 
Society  doesn't  know  anything  about,  apparently. 
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Kennedy:   Anyway,  about  this  time--I  don't  know  how  he  heard 
about  it  or  what—but  any  rate,  Harding  called  me 
up  on  another  one  of  his  glorious  phone  calls  that 
he  had  the  habit  of  making.   Never,  as  I  say,  coming 
and  meeting  me  face-to-face.   I  guess  he  can't  make 
it.   He  called  up  in  one  of  his  great  tirades,  and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  the  Clyman.   And 
I  said,  "Yes,  I  do,  it's  sitting  here  on  my  desk." 
At  which  point,  he  took  off  on  another  long  tirade 
and  informed  me  that  if  I  printed  it  he'd  see  to  it 
that  the  best  account  that  I  had  would  be  lifted-- 
threatened  me,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.   Be 
cause  other  than  the  fact  that  he'd  taken  charge  of 
the  Society,  he  had  no  real  reason  for  making  such 
a  threat. 
Teiser:    He  was  threatening  you  with  seeing  that  you  would 

cease  printing  for  the  Society? 

Kennedy:   That  I'd  lose  the  Quarterly  if  I  printed  Clyman. 
And  everything  else  with  it.   Well,  I  thought, 
this  is  pretty  high-handed.   And  another  thing  that 
I  wanted  to  ask  him,  except  that  I  couldn't  get  a 
word  in  edgewise,  I  wondered  when  he  had  last  examined 
my  books  to  see  what  my  largest  account  was.   At  any 
rate,  I  passed  that  up.   At  that  point,  I  said  to 
Charlie,  "Before  this  thing  gets  into  any  more  trouble, 
I  think  you  should  call  Francis  Farquhar,  who  was  then 
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Kennedy:   president  of  the  Society,  tell  him  the  story,  have 
him  call  a  meeting  of  the  publications  committee 
and  find  out  once  and  for  all  if  the  Society  wants 
to  publish  it  or  forego  it,  or  whatever  was  the 
disposition  of  the  Society.   "Because,"  I  said,  "I 
think  that  Harding  has  far  overstepped  his  authority 
in  threatening  me.   And  I  think  that  if  the  Society 
wants  to  exercise  the  prior  commitment,  this  is  the 
time  to  do  it."   So  Francis  called  a  meeting  (which 
can  be  verified  with  Francis)  of  the  publications 
committee.   They  thrashed  it  out  and  decided  that 
it  was  too  much  money  for  the  Society,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Harding  had  used  up  all  the  publication 
fund  in  those  miserable  guide  books  that  he  had 
involved  the  Society  in  with  the  Lane  Publishing 
Company.   So  there  was  no  money  to  begin  with.   And 
Francis  said  that  the  Society  was  not  able  to  do  it, 
that  it  was  beyond  their  capabilities  to  take  on  a 
project  that  I  think  amounted  to  around  $14,000. 
So  I  proceeded  on  that  basis. 

And  from  that  time  on,  Harding  went  to  work  to 
make  good  his  threat  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 
First  of  all,  he  and  [Donald  C]  Biggs  [the  Dir 
ector]  connived  some  means  of  taking  the  Notes 
[small  monthly  publication]  away,  and  then  the 
Quarterly.   Harding  misled  the  Trustees  into 
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Kennedy:   believing  that  this  was  all  a  money-saving  scheme, 
to  have  the  Quarterly  printed  cheaper.   Actually 
there's  been  no  money  saved,  and  the  thing  has 
degenerated  into  a  piece  of  country  printing. 

I  left  the  Society  because  of  the  vile  treatment 
that  I  have  received,  without  redress.   Although  I 
offered  to  confront  Harding  with  it,  to  expose  the 
whole  dirty  mess,  I've  never  been,  to  this  day, 
invited  to  present  the  side  that  has  actually 
devastated  the  thing,  not  only  internally  but  out 
side,  everywhere. 
Teiser:    The  Quarterly  was  taken  to  Southern  California  to 

be  printed  on  the  claim  that  it  was  to  be  done  more 
economically? 

Kennedy:   That  it  would  save  a  lot  of  money,  but  ask  one  of 
the  trustees  or  anyone  that  is  acquainted  with  it, 
right  at  this  moment,  to  go  there  and  compare.   It's 
costing  more  than  it  was  costing  up  here,  despite 
all  the  cover-ups  and  machinations.   That's  about 
where  it  ended,  as  just  another  one  of  those  internal 
affairs  that  have  faced  so  many  institutions.   Where 
one  man  gets  control  of  the  whole  thing,  it  goes 
over  the  falls.   But  it's  very  seldom  that  I  think 
of  it  any  more.   And,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  would  never 
re-associate  with  it,  at  least  until  Harding  and  his 
"friends"  have  been  purged. 
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Ke  n  n  e  dy  P  r  i  n 1 1 i  nj^ C  h aracterized 

Teiser:    Your  printing  operation  here  has  a  character  all 
its  own,  partly  because  you  have  made  use  of  such 
mechanical  advances  as  are  possible  applied  to 
fine  printing.   Would  you  discuss  this? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  think  that's  all  in  the  line  of  progress. 
I  feel  this  way  about  it,  that  with  all  the 
aesthetic  moaning  and  groaning  that  goes  on  with 
the  departure  of  the  hand  press  and  departure  of 
the  old  stone  litho  press,  it's  purely  a  myth. 
In  the  first  place,  if  they  were  still  good,  they 
would  still  be  used.   The  fact  is  that  too  many 
hours  of  extreme  physical  exertion  went  into  it, 
which  did  not  reflect  in  the  ultimate  product.   The 
ultimate  product  that  was  turned  out  on  a  hand  press 
was  not  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  work  that's 
turned  out  now,  practically  without  physical  effort. 
I  don't  say  that  it  doesn't  require  a  good  deal  more 
mechanical  skill,  for  instance,  to  operate  our 
Heidelberg  cylinder  press,  which  Alfred  does,  and 
to  produce  form  after  form  in  bookwork  that's  even 
both  in  impression  and  in  inking.   That  wouldn't  be 
possible  without  the  great  waste  of  throwing  out 
everything  that  was  less  than  perfect  on  a  hand  press 
or  even  on  a  platen  press.   There's  no  virtue  to 
the  inadequacies  of  a  mechanical  method  that  has 
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Kennedy:   long  since  become  outdated. 

You  can  set  the  rollers,  which  are  the  only  thing 
that  transfers  ink  to  the  letters,  and  set  them  at 
such  a  point  that  they  ink  the  surface  of  the  letters 
and  not  the  sides.   Then  you  begin  to  get  sharp  and 
brilliant  printing.   It  is  only  due  to  sheer  work 
and  effort  if  you  ever  adjust  the  rollers  on  a 
platen  press,  or  any  of  the  other  less  highly 
developed  pieces  of  printing  equipment,  so  that  they 
can  do  that  very  thing.   In  our  own  business,  we 
buy  the  best  vulcanized  oil  rollers  which  are  ground 
to  precision  from  the  center  of  the  cores,  on  a 
lathe,  so  that  we  can  set  them  within  a  fraction  of 
just  enough  pressure  on  the  forms  to  produce  a  clean, 
brilliant  impression.   Now  that's  impossible  on  hand 
rolling  or  rollers  that  swell,  that  are  big  today 
and  smaller  tomorrow,  due  to  climatic  changes.   That 
is  the  reason,  that  you  cannot,  with  good  judgment, 
continue  printing  by  these  methods  that  have  long 
since  proven  themselves  to  be  inadequate  and  slow. 
All  the  things  that  make  the  horse  car  and  the 
horse  and  buggy  obsolete,  and  the  steam  locomotive 
compared  to  the  electric  Diesel.   These  new  things 
come  into  use  because  they're  better.   And  they 
serve  man  better.   And  it  limits  the  arduous  toll 
of  physical  expenditure.   I'm  for  it,  and  it  does  not 
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Kennedy:   impede  the  beauties  of  printing.   If  there's 

any  beauty  in  it,  mechanical  production  isn't  going 
to  destroy  it. 

Teiser:    How  about  typesetting? 

Kennedy:   Well,  the  same  thing.   There's  no  virtue,  if  you 
use  well-spaced  Monotype  or  well-spaced  Linotype. 
You  can't  hand-set  it  any  better,  if  an  operator 
on  a  machine  can  space  evenly,  if  he's  able  in  his 
profession  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Teiser:    You  hand-set  some  material? 

Kennedy:   You  do  the  title  pages  and  chapter  headings,  but 

the  body  matter,  that's  just  economically  unfeasible. 
You  couldn't  begin  to  exist  paying  a  corps  of 
people  handsetting  a  book,  for  instance,  of  two 
or  three  hundred  pages.   You  don't  have  to  be  an 
economist  to  know  that  that  wouldn't  work. 

Teiser:    Can  you  characterize  the  type  of  book  work  that 
you  do  in  terms  of  edition  sizes? 

Kennedy:   The  things  that  we  do  here  are  those  special  print 
ings  that  come  in  between  small  jobs  and  what  con 
cerns  the  best  of  the  major  publishing  companies. 
They  can't  afford,  with  their  set-up,  to  do  small 
volumes.   They  couldn't  step  down  and  do  what  we 
do  here.   Producing  the  things  as  we  do,  with  their 
exquisite  features  and  good  paper  and  proper  printing 
and  binding.   That  is,  the  creation  of  each  one  as  a 
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Kennedy:   separate  entity  based  on  its  own  content.   The  book 
is  conceived  and  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
is  trying  to  say.   Which  you  can't  do  with  what  is 
available  in  mass  production,  where  the  problems  of 
printing  are  not  problems  of  printing  but  rather  of 
mechanical  production.   So  that  the  mediocrity  (or 
even  in  many  cases  it  doesn't  even  get  up  to  the 
point  of  mediocrity)  is  just  pushed  together,  and 
there's  no  personal  element  that  enters  into  it. 
Which  I  think  is  a  mistake.   Most  of  the  so-called 
trade  books  don't  have  to  be  as  bad  as  they  are. 
Teiser:    Aren't  they  designed  by  book  designers  rather  than 

printers? 
Kennedy:   They're  put  together  by  art  students,  or  other 

people  who  have  no  more  concept  of  type  as  a  tool 
of  the  graphic  arts  than  merely  letters,  which  they 
push  into  shapes.   And  it  cannot  work.   It's  not 
designing.   It's  a  false  premise  applied  to  the 
whole  art,  if  you  want  to  call  it  art,  or  the  craft 
of  printing.   It  doesn't  invade  the  field  of  print 
ing  at  all.   It  becomes  a  mechanical  production 
with  elements  that  are  foreign  to  the  association 
with  the  book.   That  is,  type  and  its  pleasant 
arrangement  is  one  thing,  and  type  produced  merely 
as  a  quantity  product,  with  no  regard  to  its  form, 
its  content-- it's  just  so  many  lines  that  go  into 
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Kennedy:   so  many  pages,  that  go  into  a  such  a  size  press, 
and  then  run  through  a  bindery  as  so  many  units 
of  production. 

Teiser:   What  about  a  designer  like  Adrian  Wilson  who  knows 
something  about  printing  first-hand? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  think  he  has  a  much  better  chance  than 

someone  who's  just  had  a  paste -up  education  in  an 
art  school.   I  think  he's  done  some  very  nice  things 
he's  very  inspirational.   But  I  don't  think  there's 
any  substitute  for  experience  in  a  business  which 
is  as  vast  as  the  printing  business,  and  to  under 
stand  the  application  of  all  its  mechanical  pos 
sibilities  to  an  economical  production  of  a  book. 
And  that's  where  in  this  whole  field  of  so-called 
designing,  you  need  to  know  what,  after  it's  de 
signed,  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 

Teiser:    The  person  who  is  going  to  handle  the  whole  job 
all  the  way  through  should  do  the  design? 

Kennedy:   Yes. 

I  think  experience  in  seeing  is  something  that 
only  comes  from  years  of  doing  it.   And  foreseeing 
things  that  can  happen  before  they  happen.   And 
putting  up  the  barriers  that  normally  prevent  them 
from  becoming  errors  or  disasters.   I  think  that's 
the  great  difficulty  with  all  of  the  people  that 
get  into  a  business  as  complicated  as  this  without 
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Kennedy:   spending  an  adequate  amount  of  time  in  preparing 

themselves  for  it.   As  long  as  I've  been  printing, 
which  this  year  makes  53  years,  I've  seen  hordes  of 
people  that  start  at  the  top  and  float  to  the 
bottom. 

One  of  the  things  that's  annoying  in  this  part 
of  the  country  is  that  anyone  that  sets  themselves 
up  as  a  printer  and  prints  something  above  the 
level  of  just  plain  laundry  lists  and  hand  bills, 
and  especially  if  they  say  they're  a  fine  printer 
or  they  print  something  on  a  piece  of  deckle-edge 
paper,  then  for  all  time  they  become  part  of  this 
whole  group  referred  to  as  "conversation  printers." 

Teiser:    But  do  they  give  a  sounding  board  to  the  so-called 
tradition  of  fine  printing  that  we  have  in  this 
area? 

Kennedy:   From  the  standpoint  of  conversation,  yes.   But  they 
never  add  anything  to  it—practically. 

Teiser:    Well,  they're  appreci ators ,  in  a  sense,  aren't  they? 
A  kind  of  an  audience? 

Kennedy:   But  they  become  pretty  tiresome.   It's  like  with 
people  who  are  in  love  with  love.   I  mean  there's 
very  little  productivity.   As  long  as  they  stay  with 
that,  they  never  raise  a  family. 

Teiser:    This  is  what  they  mean  when  they  say,  "He  talks  a 
good  book?" 
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Kennedy:   Yes.   That  is  what  brought  out  Nash's  epithets  on 
Hartley  [Everett]  Jackson.   Jackson  was  an  in 
veterate  talker  and  "conversation  printer."   His 
prices  were  cheap,  which  also  apparently  irked  the 
great  doctor  [Nash].   Whenever  he  had  a  chance  in 
the  Craftsmen's  meetings,  or  other  places,  to  ex 
coriate  the  man  whom  he  considered  to  be  sort  of  a 
nuisance,  he  would  always  make  this  speech  about 
"Hardly-Ever  Jackson"  as  he  referred  to  him.   He 
said,  "He  talks  the  best  God-damned  job  in  town,  but 
hardly  ever  gets  his  prices." 

In  a  larger  sense,  conversation  printers  are  like 
people  who  forever  go  to  exhibitions  and  look  at 
fine  books  or  look  at  paintings,  and  never  make  a 
move  to  express  themselves  in  any  of  the  directions 
that  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  personal  effort. 

And  as  I've  said  many  a  time,  gawkers  are  never 
buyers,  for  one  thing.   That's  why  I've  never  been 
interested  in  having  exhibitions  or  contributing  to 
exhibitions.   I'm  asked  many  times  to  get  together 
an  exhibition  of  the  books  that  we  do.   That's  a 
terrific  job.   It's  not  only  that,  but  it's  the 
wear  and  tear  and  sometimes  the  loss.  And  to  what 
avail ? 

Teiser:    There  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  your  work  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.   Didn't  Albert  Sperisen 
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Teiser:    help  put  up  the  display? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  he  did  a  magnificent  job.   Mrs.  Dakin  and  some 
of  my  other  friends,  Albert  Shumate,  Mrs.  Potter 
and  others,  had  a  marvelous  reception  at  the  His 
torical  Society.   At  which  time  it  greatly  annoyed 
Mr.  Harding,  who  claimed  that  it  was  done  to  thwart 
him. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Historical  Society  was  as 
representative  as  anything  could  be.   The  one  at 
the  Gleeson  Library  [at  U.S.F.]  was  very  good  but 
not  quite  as  substantial.   I  was  very  surprised  to 
see  it  myself.   With  this  constant  striving  to  do 
each  piece  on  its  own  merit  rather  than  looking 
back  or,  as  they  say,  developing  a  style.   I  don't 
believe  in  developing  a  style.   I  think  everything 
should  be,  as  near  as  you  can  do  it,  according  to 
i  ts  contents . 

Teiser:    You  design  a  book  according /^y  i ts  subject  matter? 

Kennedy:   That's  right.   I  think  in  all  cases  that  what  you're 
looking  at  in  the  physical  book  should  reflect  what 
the  book  says.   If  it  doesn't,  I  think  you've 
missed  the  whole  opportunity  of  doing  something  that 
when  the  reader  starts  to  read  it,  he's  not  just 
diving  into  something  done  on  a  punch  card  by  some 
one  who  knows  no  more  about  printing  than  if  they 
were  in  the  fire  department.   I  mean  when  some  little 
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Kennedy:   man  or  art  student  in  a  cubbyhole  does  what's 

alleged  to  be  a  design,  it  could  be  done  almost 
as  successfully  by  the  owner  if  he  put  these 
elements  in  a  dice  cup  and  shook  them  out  all  over 
the  table,  because  some  of  them  look  like  that. 
They're  ground  out  without  any  relationship  to 
what  the  book  is  saying.   They  all  look  alike! 
They're  all  bad! 

In  looking  over  this  whole  field  of  textbooks, 
of  these  horrors  that  are  turned  out,  in  both 
their  concept  of  color  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  type,  which  children  are  expected  to  read-- 
I  don't  see  how  they  could  do  anything  but  stir  a 
chi Id  up  to  some  evi 1 . 
Teiser:    You  often  design  and  actually  print  the  cloth  for 

your  book  covers,  don't  you? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  or  have  them  lithographed  if  they're  all-over 
designs.   For  instance,  for  the  Campa  Journal,  I 
borrowed  a  piece  of  tapestry  for  a  design  that  lent 
itself  to  the  subject  matter,  from  a  decorator's 
supply  house,  and  had  it  photographed  and  then  had 
the  cloth  lithographed.   For  the  Bidwell  journal  we 
finally  located  a  piece  of  calico  at  Sears  and  had 
it  photographed. 

I  don't  like  jackets.   It's  a  cheap  method  of 
dressing  up  a  book.   They  can  be  mass-produced  on 
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Kennedy:   paper,  and  have  pictures  on  the  front,  but  I  don't 
like  that.   I  think  the  book's  got  to  be  a  complete 
book,  and  if  it  has  to  have  a  covering,  put  a  [clear] 
acetate  jacket  on  it. 

Teiser:    The  Bidwell  Journey  to  California  includes  a  fac 
simile  of  the  copy  of  the  original  printed  pamphlet, 
doesn ' t  it? 

Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:    How  was  that  reproduced? 

Kennedy:   Larry  James  of  Graphic  Arts  Engraving  made  the 
engraved  plates.   The  pamphlet,  which  is  in  the 
Bancroft  Library,  is  a  horror.   Some  pages  you  can 
hardly  make  out.   It  needed  a  lot  of  work  that  could 
be  done  best  on  a  plate,  and  it  gives  it  more  of  the 
character  of  the  original,  too,  printing  it  from 
engravings  instead  of  lithographing  it. 

Teiser:    Do  you  ever  use  hand-made  paper? 

Kennedy:  You  can't  afford  to  print  on  it  now,  since  what 
ever  happened  after  World  War  II.  All  the  mills 
were  scooped  up  into  some  kind  of  a  deal. 

Tei  ser :    A  cartel ? 

Kennedy:   I  suppose  you  could  call  it  that.   But  you  can't 

afford  to  print  on  it.   If  you  are  able  to  buy  it, 
you  couldn't  afford  to  print  on  it  and  recover 
your  money.   It's  so  expensive.   About  double  the 
price  of  the  best  local  [domestic]  paper,  and  yet 
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Kennedy:   you  can  buy  it  in  Europe  for  practically  a  song. 
So  it's  a  hard  situation  to  figure  out;  I  don't 
try  to  figure  it  out  because  I'm  not  particularly 
interested  in  printing  on  hand-made  paper.   Both 
from  the  idea  of  cost,  and  also  I  don't  think  it's 
necessary  in  doing  printing  in  our  time.   I  don't 
think  you  have  to  resort  to  archaisms  to  bolster 
your  products.   I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  a 
good  American  paper,  whether  it's  Strathmore  or 
Simpson-Lee,  or  Hamilton  or  anybody  else's... 
There  are  several--!  don't  know  how  many—mills  in 
this  country  that  are  doing  a  very  nice  job.   So 
if  we're  printing  with  machine-set  type  on  auto 
matic  presses  and  going  through  mechanical  binderies, 
why  should  you  suddenly  resort  to  hand-made  paper 
as  a  symbol  of  something--!  don't  know  what? 

Around  the  '20's,  they  had  a  great  many  inves 
tigations  on  what  [kind  of  paper]  survives  and 
what  doesn't.   I  think  any  paper  that  has  been  made 
of  good  fibers,  if  it  has  some  cotton  fibers  or 
any  other  substantial  fibers,  will  stand  up.   As 
long  as  I've  been  printing,  there  are  few  books 
that  I've  printed  that  are  on  what  is  known  as  rag 
paper,  chiefly  on  account  of  economic  problems  of 
using  that  kind  of  paper.   On  all  the  good  papers 
which  are  now  being  made  or  have  been  made  in  the 
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Kennedy:   last  twenty  years,  if  the  pulp  is  free  of  con 
taminants,  bleaches  and  whatever  else  has  to  go 
into  it—if  it  has  been  processed  and  well  washed, 
I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  it  turning  color 
or  becoming  brittle.   I  can  see  nothing  in  approach 
ing  a  package  of  hand-made  paper  with  awe  and  think 
ing,  I'm  going  to  do  some  great  piece  of  printing 
on  it.   If  you  can't  do  a  great  work  on  American- 
made  paper,  I  don't  think  hand-made  paper  will  help 
it  any.   These  are  some  of  my  irreverent  views. 
Teiser:    I've  heard  people  say  they  think  your  posters  and 

broadsides  are  your  most  inspired  work. 

Kennedy:   I  don't  think  they  are  the  most  inspired.   I  think 
they're  for  the  time  being  the  most  noticeable. 
They  are  certainly  transitory.   But  I  don't  think 
that  they  involve  anything  that  is  not  involved 
in  the  general  routine  of  our  work.   Essentially  a 
good  poster  is  like  a  good  title  page.   The  elements 
of  interest  have  to  be  there.   And  it  has  to  be  well 
proportioned  as  to  size.   I  think  it  is  a  little 
more  difficult  because  of  the  area  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.   It's  more  flamboyant. 
I  think  that's  done,  however  successfully  in  the 
use  of  types  that  speak  the  language  they  should 
speak.   I  think  the  horrors  of  sans  serifs  would 
be  utterly  inappropriate  for  instance  in  a  poster 
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Kennedy:   for  a  book  fair  like  those  held  by  the  Antiquarian 
Booksellers.   Unless  you're  having  an  exhibition 
on  the  decadence  of  the  mid-19th  century.   You 
might  get  by  with  it  there.   But  I  mean  in  the 
general  scope  of  civilized  books,  you  would  never 
resort  to  any  of  these  letters  that  D.  B.  Updike 
has  said  are  merely  the  skeletons  upon  which  you 
would  construct  a  Roman  letter.   I  don't  deal  in 
those  things  because  I've  always  felt  that  whatever 
you  have  to  say,  if  it  can't  be  said  with  a  good 
Roman  letter,  it  should  be  rewritten.   I  don't 
think  novelty  has  any  place  in  this  type  of  business. 
You  defeat  yourself. 

Teiser:    You  often  use  color  in  your  posters  in  a  very 
effective  way. 

Kennedy:   There's  one  thing  that  a  person  has  to  keep  in  mind 
continually:   if  it's  good  in  one  color,  actually 
it's  only  a  little  more  attractive  by  putting  it 
into  two  colors.   If  it's  bad,  the  second  one  will 
not  help  it  any.   It  will  just  make  it  twice  as 
bad.   You've  got  twice  as  much  work  involved  in  it 
to  no  avai 1 . 

Teiser:    I  remember  one  poster  you  did  for  the  Historical 
Society  tour  of  the  Presidio  on  a  magnificent  red 
paper. 
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Kennedy:   That  was  one  of  those  box  papers  that  is  not 

ordinarily  used  in  the  usual  printing  business. 
They  use  it  for  box  covering.   Then  I  printed  it 
in  white  ink.   I  think  it's  one  of  the  best  things 
that  they  ever  sent  out. 
Teiser:   As  I  remember  it  was,  and  maybe  still  is  your 

habit  to  come  to  your  printing  office  on  weekends 
when  there's  no  activity  here,  to  do  your  real 
working  out  of  books. 
Kennedy:   Well  you  have  to  have  some  time  when  the  phone 

isn't  ringing.   But  I'd  say  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
I  think  out  as  I  go  along.   I  may  have  three  or 
four  of  them  [books]  going  at  one  time.   I  have  no 
way  of  telling  anyone  how  it's  done.   I  think  that's 
something  that  has  to  happen  in  your  own  conscious 
ness.   Anyone  that  has  ever  done  it,  that  has  worked 
in  this  field,  I  think  that  they  have  a  true  graphic 
sense.   I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  formula. 
I  don't  like  the  word  "inspirational,"  it  doesn't 
seem  to  fit.   I  think  out  of  your  general  con 
sciousness  or  the  fitness  of  things,  all  of  this 
has  to  emerge,  and  I  think  for  the  most  part  without 
an  explanation.   People  come  in  and  they  want  to 
know:   why  did  you  put  that  in  there?  Well,  I  don't 
know  why  I  put  that  in  there.   Or:   why  did  you  put 
that  much  space  in  between  these  lines?   I  don't 
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Kennedy:   know,  except  that  it  just  belongs  there.   Any 

other  competent  person  would  probably  have  it  a 
different  way.   And  one  would  look  as  good  as  the 
other  in  the  area  or  degree  of  competence.   So  I 
don.'t  think  there's  any  formula.   I  have  never 
heard  of  it. 

Teiser:  I  suppose  part  of  the  success  of  your  operation 
is  that  you  have  a  very  good  understanding  with 
the  men  who  work  for  you  here. 

Kennedy:  That's  true.  Ernie  [Pattison]  and  Andy  [Eben] 
both  know  what  we're  striving  for.  And  I  must 
say  they  certainly  lend  themselves  to  it. 

Teiser:    I  know  when  they  come  in  and  ask  you  to  check 
something,  you  look  at  it  and  communicate  with 
them  very  quickly. 

Kennedy:   Well,  most  of  it  is  pretty  well  decided  before 
hand.   I  like  to  see  everything  before  it  finally 
goes  on  the  press.   When  it's  on,  and  before  it's 
run.   Such  things  are  important. 

Teiser:   When  you  work  on  a  book,  you  almost  always  confer 
with  the  author,  don't  you?  Or  the  editor? 

Kennedy:   Oh,  very  closely.   So  whatever  comes  out  of  it  is 
born  of  very  close  association  with  people  like 
Harold  Small  and  Dr.  Camp,  Woodrow  Borah,  Lesley 
Simpson.   All  of  these  men--George  Hammond,  Beckei — 
all  of  these  men  that  have  a  place  in  what  we  do  here 
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Kennedy:   You  get  the  personal  feeling  of  the  author,  or 
editor,  that  mixes  with  your  own  feelings,  then 
together  the  contents  of  the  book  become  a  part 
of  you.   And  when  you  conceive  of  it  in  terms  of 
presenting  this  literary  child,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  possibly  interested  buyers,  those  are  the 
dominant  secrets,  I  think,  in  the  basic  principle 
that  has  made  the  book  a  success.   I  don't  accept 
any  work  except  in  manuscript. 

Teiser:   What  do  you  exclude  then? 

Kennedy:   I  mean  I  wouldn't  accept  a  manuscript  that  some 
body  allegedly  designed  and  gave  to  me.   You  are 
right  back  to  trade  printing,  and  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  it.   I  had  my  fill  of  it  as  a  younger  man. 
And  I  decided  that  there  is  more  than  enough  to  keep 
me  busy  in  starting  from  the  ground  up,  conceiving 
and  executing  the  books  as  I  feel  they  should  be. 
And  apparently  I  am  not  too  far  off,  from  the  num 
bers  of  people  I  have  printed  for  who  have  been 
pleased  with  what  they  finally  received. 

Teiser:    Let  me  ask  you  about  the  bibliography  of  the  books 
that  you  have  printed. 

Kennedy:   It  is  complete  up  to  about  two  years  ago,  '64. 

Teiser:    Who  prepared  it? 

Kennedy:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hansen  prepared  it.   It  is  very 
complete.   And  it  has  been  done  in  the  best  biblio 
graphical  manner,  and  to  my  knowledge  is  complete 
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Kennedy:   from  the  beginning.   It  includes  everything  that 

I  printed  myself  or  had  a  hand  in  printing,  such  as 
the  Colt  Press  or  Johnck  and  Seeger  or  the  other 
contributions  to  the  making  of  fine  press  reputations. 
At  the  present  time  I'm  not  sure  just  what  I  should 
do.   I  think  it  is  wrong  to  publish  at  intervals 
bibliographies  of  your  work.   It  always  seems  to 
bring  about  the  presumption  that  you're  either 
contemplating  being  through  or  about  to  be  through. 
I  don't  have  any  feelings  in  that  regard  at  all. 
I  will  probably  let  this  year  pass  as  far  as  making 
any  move  other  than  doing  the  basic  design  or 
setting  out  the  basic  structures.   Then  go  ahead 
and  keep  it  up  to  date,  and  at  such  time  as  I  feel 
that  I've  come  to  the  end  of  my  rope,  I'll  finish 
it  up. 

I  don't  have  any  particular  ambitions.   I  have 
never  been  smitten  with  any  ideas  of  splendor  or 
living  out  of  the  largesses  of  the  past.   So  to  do 
the  book  bibliography  is  not  merely  to  whet  my  ego, 
as  much  as  to  leave  a  responsible  record  of  what 
has  been  done  through  thick  and  thin  and  all  of  the 
vicissitudes  that  a  person  passes  through  in  a  long 
time  in  any  craft.   When  I  do  it,  I  want  to  repro 
duce  what  I  consider  a  cross  section  of  title  pages 
of,  I  wouldn't  say,  the  important  books,  because 
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Kennedy:   they're  all  important  in  various  fields.   But  take 
the  ones  that  represent  out  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
development  from  the  beginnings  to  the  time  that  I 
"lay  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe."* 

I  am  not  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  per 
sonal  gratification,  or  whether  my  next  door  neighbor 
knows  whether  I  print  or  don't  print.   I'm  concerned 
with  how  I  print,  and  what.   I'm  not  concerned  with 
what  I  printed  last,  except  that  it  was  acceptable 
and  came  off  the  way  that  I  thought  that  it  should 
or  at  least  the  way  that  I  originally  conceived  of 
it.   Before  I  ever  start  working  on  books,  they  are 
pretty  real  in  their  finished  form,  before  I  ever 
print  a  sheet.   So  that's  about  my  feelings  on  the 
matter  of  printing  a  record  of  what  I  have  done. 
I  haven't  done  it  all--yet.   At  least,  I  presume 
I  haven ' t. 


Lawton  Kennedy's  bibliography  is  available  at  the 
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RECOLLECTIONS  AND  OPINIONS 

Sma_1j_  Edition  Printing 

Teiser:    You  tend  to  print  small  editions,  don't  you?  What's 
the  largest  edition  that  you  generalLrun? 

Kennedy:   The  editions  very  seldom  exceed  1250  copies,  but 
with  Abert*we're  jumping  into  3000  copies. 

When  I  first  started  with  this  concept  in  the 
late  '20's  and  '30's,  the  editions  on  any  of  these 
specialized  historical  works,  no  matter  who  the 
author  was,  or  whatever  the  market,  as  we  call  it, 
seemed  not  to  exceed  350  copies.   Some  of  it  was  due 
to  the  depression  no  doubt.   Maybe  in  a  year  or  so, 
you'd  recover  your  money.   But  now,  with  this  whole 
concept  which  I've  felt  all  through  the  years,  that 
western  history  is  not  San  Francisco,  or  Central 
California,  or  Southern  California,  but  that  western 
history  in  a  very  broad  sense  extends  from  Denver 
to  the  Pacific  Coast—this  realization  has  developed 
The  number  of  books  in  the  editions  has  crept  up, 
due  not  only  to  the  economic  situation,  but  also 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  people  have  become 
vitally  interested  in  what  causes  this  western  scene 
Many  things  are  just  beginning  to  come  to  light 
since  we've  moved  past  the  stage  of  wagon  wheel 
diaries  and  the  gold  rush  —  all  of  which  filled  the 

*see  footnote,  p.  117. 
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Kennedy:   bulk  western  history  at  that  time.   We  seemed  to 
have  completely  overlooked  early  Rocky  Mountain 
history.   Now  we're  beginning  to  become  more 
acquainted  with  [William  H.]  Ashley  and  [George  C.] 
Yount  and  the  men  that  associated  with  them.   But 
the  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  this  whole 
scene,  from  the  time  that  I  started  to  the  present 
time,  has  expanded  faster  so  that  the  quantity 
which  was  considered  to  cover  the  field  of  interest 
which  was  around  350  copies,  has  jumped  to  roughly 
an  average  of  1000  copies.  '  And  that  number  will 
just  about  take  up  an  edition. 

Teiser:    You  understand  the  market  for  western  material. 
Kennedy:   You  must.   Experience,  as  in  any  other  field,  is 
the  thing  that  tells  you  the  answers.   People  on 
rare  occasions  have  thought  that  possibly  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  talking  about,  but  to  be  as  long 
in  this  field  as  I  have,  one  observes  these  trends, 
including  material  that  is  worth  printing.   That  is 
another  question  that  always  comes  under  discussion, 
Is  it  broad  enough  in  subject  matter,  and  does  it 
relate  sufficiently  to  the  scene?   If  it  doesn't, 
you're  in  the  midst  of  a  "remainder"  market. 
Teiser:    This  takes  us  into  the  economics  of  your  field. 
Kennedy:   Many  people  outside  of  this  intimate  area  feel  that 
if  you  print  a  book  and  you  sell  it  out,  and  the 
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Kennedy:   book  costs,  well  say  $10  to  $20,  or$25  or  $35, 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  that  both  the  author 
and  the  publisher,  and  certainly  the  printer,  just 
clean  up  on  i t--especi al ly  the  printer.   It  all  is 
amusing  to  me  because  the  economic  pressures  in 
any  industry  or  enterprise  are  such  that  to  put  one 
of  these  books  together,  from  the  start  of  the 
writing  or  editing,  the  printing,  and  the  ultimate 
distribution  —  all  those  elements  are  under  a  con 
stant  pressure  that  relates  to  the  economic  levels 
of  the  community.   There  are  many  places  in  the 
country  where  this  thing  wouldn't  work  at  all. 
Teiser:    Well,  are  there  many  other  printers  in  this  country 

doing  what  you're  doing? 

Kennedy:   I  don't  think  there's  anyone.   I  don't  say  this  to 
bolster  my  ego,  because  I  have  very  little  if  any, 
but  I  think  most  of  this  has  grown  out  of  many 
things  that  I've  thought  of  and  thought  out  through 
the  years,  for  various  reasons.   The  idea  that  I've 
always  stuck  with  is  a  service  such  as  we  perform 
here,  of  putting  out  a  high  grade  book,  within  the 
limits  of  the  economic  structure,  with  everyone 
coming  out  [adequately  financially].   It  is  not  a 
business  that  yields  great  sums  of  money.   In  the 
first  place,  it  couldn't.   With  a  thousand  copies, 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  sell  in  quantity. 


• 
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Kennedy:   If  all  of  these  things  are  justified,  there  isn't 
anyone  in  it  that  does  more  than  barely  come  out. 
I  think,  without  any  equivocating,  that  a  person 
could  sit  down,  even  though  they  were  unacquainted 
with  what  goes  in,  the  countless  hours  and  hours 
of  time  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  book,  and 
relate  it  to  the  hours  of  time  that  go  into  many 
other  operations.   You  wouldn't,  as  I  said  before, 
have  to  be  a  genius  in  the  field  of  economics  to 
figure  out  that  if  you  sell  all  the  copies,  which 
is  very  important,  that  you'll  come  out  maybe  just 
a  little  ahead  of  the  invested  capital. 

Teiser:   There  is  another  category  of  books,  the  private 
publication  for  some  individual  who  wants  a  book 
to  give  his  family  and  friends. 

Kennedy:   That  we  do  once  in  a  while.   One  such  we  have 

just  finished,  for  Mr.  A.  Crawford  Green.   It  is 
like  going  in  and  buying  an  ounce  of  perfume  for 
$25.   You  don't  need  it,  but  you  want  it.   So 
you  buy  an  ounce  of  exquisite  perfume  for  $25  and 
forget  it.   It  has  no  economic  relationship  at  all. 
It's  a  pure  expense  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  for 
his  own  pleasure.   They  want  a  nice  book,  and 
actually  what  they  are  doing  is  creating  a  memorial 

Teiser:    Are  they  often  memorials  to  people  who  have  died? 

Kennedy:   Not  often.   Most  of  what  I  have  done  are  done  for 
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Kennedy:   men  or  women  who  have  filled  out  their  span  and 

they  want  to  leave  a  record  for  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  just  as  a  living  memento  of  what 
went  on  before.   They  don't  want  them  from  a  liter 
ary  point  of  view.   They  want  them  printed  as 
beautifully  as  they  can  be  and  related  to  the  pur 
pose  . 

Teiser:    I  wonder  if  this  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  affluent? 

Kennedy:   I  suppose  it  does.   And  if  you  go  into  second  hand 
book  stores,  you  can  come  across  them  every  now 
and  then.   Some  of  them  are  pretty  miserable  little 
efforts.   Leaving  a  printed  record  is  not  a  new 
thing.   It  seems  to  be  a  trait  inborn  in  people- 
to  want  to  leave  some  printed  record  of  their 
existence,  even  if  it  is  just  a  tombstone.   It 
somehow  grows  out  of  that  homely  ambition  of  sur 
vival.   Some  are  more  elaborate  and  exquisite  than 
others,  the  same  as  tombstones  and  mausoleums.  That 
depends  on  a  person's  financial  circumstances  and 
his  regard  for  his  successors. 

Teiser:    You  also  do  some  corporation  histories,  which  are, 
in  fact,  extensions  of  this,  don't  you? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   To  put  it  into  a  very  general  way.   I  don't 

think  there's  so  much  of  a  personal  ego  that  enters 
in  corporate  histories. 
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Kennedy:   In  all  these  productions,  I've  sought  to  use  the 
best  that's  available,  whether  it's  letterpress 
printing,  or  lithography,  or  gravure. 

Teiser:    You  do  use  lithography  for  illustrations,  don't  you? 

Kennedy:   A  good  deal.   Almost  entirely.   You  no  longer  have 

to  introduce  coated  paper  into  a  book  of  much  higher 
degree  than  is  exemplified  in  coated  paper. 

Teiser:    You  have  a  gravure  press  now.   Are  you  going  to  use 
that? 

Kennedy:   Well,  yes.   As  soon  as  we  can  get  organized.   As 
soon  as  possible  we'll  do  our  own  gravure  illus 
trations  in  the  books.   That's  what  we  bought  the 
press  for. 


Teiser: 


Kennedy 


Teiser: 

Kennedy 


of  the  Past  and  Present 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  Art  Maehl  and  printing 
with  sheets  of  steel.   He's  said  to  have  done  that 
with  Nash's  work. 

Art  Maehl  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.   That  was 
standard  practice  when  printing  on  dry  hand-made 
paper.   Five-thousandth  shimming  steel  was  used 
just  under  the  draw  sheet  on  the  cylinder  press. 
Five-thousandths  of  an  inch? 

Yes.   The  steel  didn't  bend  or  buckle.   That  was  the 
secret  that  seemed  to  defeat  so  many  of  the  do-it- 
yourself  printers  that  always  thought  you  had  to 
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Kennedy:   make  your  paper  wet  to  print.   Nash  always  insisted 
on  it  being  printed  dry;  you  figured  out  a  way  to 
do  it  —  printed  dry  so  that  it  was  just  as  clean  as 
if  it  was  printed  wet.   The  big  disadvantage  of 
printing  wet  was  that  you  could  never  get  the  pages 
to  back  up,  line  for  line,  and  you  could  never  run 
work  that  had  to  register  perfectly  because  in 
between  one  printing  and  the  other,  it  would  shrink. 
Teiser:    Does  paper  lose  its  dimensional  stability? 
Kennedy:   Yes,  when  wet,  the  fibers  swell  and  become  soft. 

These  antique  methods  of  printing  are  like  the  dear 
old  handpress  they  so  yearn  for.   I  always  tell 
people  if  they  think  they  want  to  print  on  a  hand- 
press,  to  get  the  most  rickety  old  10  by  15  platen 
press.   They  will  do  more  and  better  printing  on 
that  than  they  will  on  the  most  beautiful  hand- 
press.   The  handpress  is  pure  myth  and  romance. 
The  Van  Gelder  paper  that  Nash  used  was  com 
paratively  soft.   It  wasn't  any  harder  to  print  on 

& 

actually  than  modern  Strathmore  or  any  of  the  high 
grades  of  our  native  papers,  especially  if  they  are 
surface  sized  very  hard.   You  would  have  the  same 
difficulty.   But  the  idea  of  shimming  steel  is  to 
keep  a  matrix  from  forming  in  the  packing  of  the 
press;  that  is,  of  the  top  sheet.   Otherwise  you  have 
this  terrific  amount  of  impression  showing,  as  some 
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Kennedy:   of  the  Grabhorn  printing.   But  to  confine  the 

impression  and  to  apply  hard  pressure  to  it  was  the 
secret  of  printing  on  hard  paper,  and  printing  it 
dry.   Shimming  steel  was  used  because  it  was  much 
harder  and  had  much  less  tendency  to  dent  than  some 
of  the  softer  metals  like  aluminum,  zinc  or  brass. 
That  was  the  reason  that  Nash's  books,  even  though 
printed  dry,  were  in  every  way  cleanly  printed.   For 
instance,  the  Dante  will  stand,  if  not  as  a  great 
artistic  monument,  then  at  least  as  one  of  the 
great  monuments  of  American  printing  from  its 
excellence  of  craftsmanship. 

Teiser:    Who  did  the  presswork  on  it? 

Kennedy:   I  think  Jack  Neblett  did,  when  he  was  still  a 

partner  with  Art  Fay.   He  and  Ben  Franklin  started 
the  Ben  Franklin  Press  at  500  Sansome. 

Teiser:    To  get  back  to  the  business  of  using  shimming  steel, 
how  long  do  think  this  was  done? 

Kennedy:  I  think  it  started  with  the  Independent  Press  Room 
of  Altwater  and  McKannay.  They  did  Nash's  work  as 
long  as  they  could  get  along  with  the  great  master 
and  his  ideas  of  an  adequate  price. 

Teiser:    Do  you  think  it  was  developed  for  Nash  specifically? 

Kennedy:   No,  I  think  they  did  it  under  the  duress  of  finding 
a  method  or  a  technique  for  printing  that  kind  of 
paper  dry,  because  of  register  problems. 
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Teiser:    Do  you  think  other  people  elsewhere  in  the  world 

have  come  upon  this  independently? 
Kennedy:   I  really  don't  know.   It  could  be  a  local  practice, 

but  I  don't  know.   Nobody  paid  much  attention  to 

it.   It  was  like  eating  three  meals  a  day.   That 

was  just  the  way  you  did  it. 

Teiser:    Did  they  print  that  way  for  anyone  else? 
Kennedy:   Oh,  I  guess  so.    But  it's  something  that  I  don't 

think  has  been  generally  done. 
Teiser:    You  would  never  use  it  if  you  were  printing  from 

plates,  would  you? 
Kennedy:   Yes,  because  they  would  do  the  same  thing.   The 

steel  would  keep  the  plate  from  unduly  punching  in. 

You  can  wear  out  electrotypes  just  as  fast  as  type 

if  you  aren ' t  careful . 

Teiser:    Was  Nash's  work  always  printed  direct  from  type? 
Kennedy:   Always.   I  don't  remember  any,  except  for  some 

imported  ornaments,  that  were  electrotypes. 
Teiser:   How  does  your  work  fall?  When  do  you  use  plates? 
Kennedy:   Never. 

Teiser:    You  never  run  from  plates? 
Kennedy:   No,  because  all  of  the  books  are  comparatively 

short  runs.   We  are  using  Monotype  almost  altogether 

now,  and  the  runs--Abert  for  instance  is  the  longest 

run  that  we've  done--3,000  impressions.   On  3,000 

impressions,  you  would  never  know  it  had  been  run. 
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Kennedy:   In  the  bindery  they  don't  keep  them  running  the 

same  [in  the  same  order]  as  you  ran  them.   So  you've 
got  to  be  careful,  and  that's  why  it's  so  important 
to  watch  the  color  of  each  form.   When  they  get  in 
the  bindery  and  it's  scrambled,  if  you  were  not 
careful—you  will  see  it  in  a  good  many  books—the 
color  will  progressively  increase  to  the  end  of  the 
book.   The  reason  for  that  is  that  all  ink  has  a 
tendency  to  dry  back  in  intensity,  so  the  idea 
always  is  don't  get  it  so  light  that  it  dries  back. 
Just  inch  it  up  a  little  bit. 

Teiser:   You  mean  during  the  run  you  have  to  adjust  the  ink? 
Kennedy:   You  keep  a  color  sheet.   No  you  don ' t  adjust  it. 
But  you  have  to  watch  as  things  run  along.  The 
ink  warms  up  under  running  and  becomes  less  viscous. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  any  viscous  material  on 
a  cold  day  and  a  warm  day.   You  have  that  to  contend 
with  in  printing.   It  has  been  overcome  to  a  con 
siderable  degree  with  agitators  that  keep  the  ink 
stirred  up  in  the  fountain.   Also  in  warm  weather 
you  keep  ventilation  going  on  the  rollers.   All 
these  things  are  an  attempt  to  keep  an  even  degree 
of  warmth  so  that  you  don't  have,  during  a  day's 
run,  ink  with  a  normal  viscosity  in  the  morning, 
then  it  becomes  soft  due  to  the  heat.   Many  of  the 
good  inks  give  less  trouble  than  the  cheap  ones  that 
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Kennedy:   have  various  sorts  of  "money  savers"  in  them.   You 
get  about  what  you  pay  for.   We  use  Carlson's 
Woodcut  Black  on  all  the  books.   It  is  expensive 
ink,  but  it  stays  black  and  doesn't  dry  back  to  a 
grey  color.   The  reason  it  doesn't  is  that  the 
toners  they  use--and  they  are  what  makes  it  cost 
more--are  not  those  colors  that  gray  up  as  they 
dry.   There  are  violet  toners  and  certain  blue 
toners  used  to  make  cheap  inks  look  black,  but 
they  are  no  sooner  on  than  there  is  dry-back.   If 
you  stay  away  from  them  you  don't  have  those  prob 
lems,  but  you  pay  for  the  privilege. 

Teiser:   When  do  you  use  electrotypes? 

Kennedy:   On  occasions  when  certain  jobs  have  to  be  run  more 
than  one  on  a  sheet. 

Teiser:    Could  you  explain? 

Kennedy:   Sometimes  you  have  jobs  like  little  label  jobs. 

As  they  increase  in  quantity,  we  double  or  triple 
them  and  run  them  several  up.   I  think  most  of  the 
electrotype  work  is  carton  and  label  and  ads.   As 
far  as  our  type  of  business  is  concerned,  it's  so 
seldom  used.   Probably  almost  the  only  electrotypes 
we  buy  are  the  stamping  electros  that  we  use  on  the 
back  strip  and  the  front,  or  cover  of  a  book.   They 
are  heavy  shelled  electrotypes. 

Teiser:    Were  electrotypes  used  more  at  an  earlier  period? 
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Tei  ser:    For  what? 

Kennedy:   On  long  runs  or  booklets  or  on  books,  etc. 

Teiser:    Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  have  gone  to 
offset  by  now? 

Kennedy:   I  think  so.   It's  reached  the  point  where  it's  so 
expensive  that  conversion  into  lithography  is  an 
economic  necessity.   For  instance,  a  job  like 
Abert,  3,000  copies,  would  never  have  been  done  in 
the  good  old  days,  as  we  call  them  now.   You 
couldn't  afford  the  color  plates,  and  you  would 
have  had  to  print  them  on  coated  book  paper.   We 
printed  [the  plates]  right  on  the  same  paper  as 
the  rest  of  the  book,  which  is  a  great  added 
facility.   As  many  and  as  intricate  as  those  color 
plates  were,  they  are  on  the  paper  as  they  were  in 
Abert's  sketchbook.   All  the  pencil  lines  were  re 
produced  as  pencil  lines  and  not  with  a  screen 
background  like  you  would  have  in  a  square-finished 
halftone.   That  would  be  a  prohibitive  thing  at  the 
present  time.   The  color  plates  alone  probably  would 
have  run  $600  a  set.   So  you  just  don't  use  them  in 
a  book  like  this. 

Teiser:   How  many  years  ago  would  the  Abert  plates  by  litho 
graphy  have  been  impossible? 

Kennedy:   I  think  before  the  war.   There  have  been  so  many 

radical  changes  that  people  can't  realize.   Harking 
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Kennedy:   back  to  the  good  old  days—the  "good  old  days"  are 
never  going  to  return.   Just  like  the  good  old  days 
of  the  handpress.   These  various  types  of  mechanical 
devices  began  to  come  in  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 


PrintjngEguipment  and  Automat  ion 

Kennedy:   As  I  was  saying  the  other  day  about  the  first  job 
I  had  when  I  came  here.   I  told  you  about  it  once, 
and  you  found  a  sample  for  me.   My  first  job  was 
printing  120,000  colored  post  cards  for  the  Sing 
Fat  Bazaar,  on  the  corner  of  California  and  Grant 
Avenue  [laughter].   Then  every  time  work  would  peter 
out  with  Bardell,  I  would  find  a  job  somewhere  else. 
I  went  to  work  for  a  firm  that  must  have  married 
into  Standard  Oil--Althoff  and  Bahls.   They  were 
evidently  two  very  wealthy  families.   They  have 
mausoleums  in  Mountain  View  Cemetery.   That  was  a 
big  place.   They  had  three  or  four  cylinders  [cyl 
inder  presses]  and  a  row  of  platen  presses  that 
seemed  to  vanish  in  the  distance.   They  had  an 
Osterlund.   Many  of  its  features  were  patents  that 
eventually  went  into  the  Miehle  Vertical,  together 
with  the  Miller  feeder  patents.   Certain  features 
of  the  Miller  feeder,  especially  the  vacuum  system 
of  picking  up  paper.   The  [Osterlund]  was  hand  fed. 
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Kennedy:   They  had  a  fellow  that  could  feed  Pearl  Oil, 

(Standard  Oil)  kerosene  labels  at  around  5,000 
an  hour.   This  press  could  go  like  a  streak  of 
lightening.   But  there  was  only  one  fellow  that 
seemed  able  to  feed  it.   Well,  anyway,  that  was 
a  fair-sized  shop  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
them  in  town.   They  were  all  dependent  upon  manual 
labor.   The  presses  'had  to  be  hand  fed,  and  an 
automatic  feeder  on  a  cylinder  press  was  a  curi 
osity.   You'd  go  a  long  way  to  see  it. 

Teiser:   When  you  had  a  man  working  on  a  small  press,  feed 
ing,  was  there  a  second  man  on  the  press  too? 
Kennedy:   In  most  cases,  one  pressman  took  care  of  three 

platens,  but  there  was  a  feeder  to  every  press  in 
any  shop  that  had  enough  work,  just  as  you  have  a 
mechanical  feeder  now. 

What  I  was  getting  into  the  other  day,  and  I 
want  to  touch  on  it  briefly,  is  that  most  people 
have  a  vague  idea  or  confusion  about  these  transi 
tions  that  take  place  in  any  industry.   They  come 
about  very  silently,  and  this  hurrah  over  automation 
makes  one  smile.   The  whole  printing  business  has 
gone  through,  well  within  my  lifetime  [a  revolution] 
It  was  primitive  as  we  look  back  on  it  now—where 
they  used  10  x  15  Gordon  press,  which  was  standard 
in  the  industry  just  the  same  as  the  Miehle  vertical 
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Kennedy:   was  later.   The  Babcock  Optimus  was  another  compet 
itor.   So  was  the  Campbell  cylinder  press.   They 
were  all  good  machines.   The  Whitlock  and  Premier 
cylinder  presses—there  were  two  or  three  of  those 
in  town.   In  some  respects  they  were  much  better 
presses  than  the  Miehle.   The  Campbell  was  a  very 
good  press.   They  were  used  a  great  deal  over  the 
East.   But  for  various  reasons,  this  town,  both 
before  and  after  the  fire,  has  been  a  predominately 
Miehle  cylinder  press  town.   To  a  great  extent  it 
was  because  of  the  quality  of  the  machines.   It's 
a  Miehle  town  now --Miehle  offsets  and  so  on,  and 
paper  cutters,  etc.   No  matter  what  you  buy,  or  at 
what  point  you  buy  a  Miehle  press,  it  takes  very 
little  to  keep  it  in  excellent  running  shape. 

Miehle  always  maintained  a  very  stringent  credit 
policy.   It  didn't  make  any  difference  whether  it 
was  me,  or  the  Chase  National  Bank,  if  you  wanted 
to  buy  a  piece  of  Miehle  equipment,  you  paid  25 
per  cent  down.   In  the  face  of  competition  from 
A.T.F.,  Miller  and  all  the  rest,  they  never  changed 
that  policy.   What  they  had  they  weren't  going  to 
let  go  with  bad  credit  policies,  and  they've 
always  been  a  great  credit  to  the  industry.   The 
thing  that  I  was  leading  up  to,  however,  was  the 
progress  of  automation  in  the  printing  industry. 
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Kennedy:   The  first  piece  of  automatic  equipment  that  came 
into  the  industry  was  the  Miller  feeder,  or  the 
Miller  unit.   Most  of  the  firms  that  had  any 
ability  to  pay  bought  complete  units  and  scrapped 
the  old  presses  that  had  been  shaking  to  pieces  for 
years . 

Teiser:    What  did  the  complete  units  consist  of? 
Kennedy:   Of  a  Miller  feeder  and  a  brand  new  10  x  15  Chandler 
and  Price-Gordon.   That  was  invented  by  Reverend 
Gordon.   That  was  the  first  successful  platen  press 
among  all  the  competitors  in  the  field.   It  was  one 
of  a  long  list  of  them.   Look  in  the  back  of  any  old 
A.T.F.  type  book.   They  were  agents  for  them. 

The  thing  that  was  radical  in  this  press  was 
the  fact  that  it  came  as  a  complete  unit,  which 
was  revolutionary  in  the  printing  business.   There 
was  a  motor,  a  variable  speed  Norton  pulley--a 
complete  printing  unit.   They  came  in  and  set  it 
down.   All  you  had  to  do  was  to  wire  it  in.   There 
was  a  continuous  speed,  alternating-current  motor 
and  a  Morton  variable  speed  pulley.   It  was  all 
right  when  it  was  new,  but  they  were  miserable 
when  they  began  to  wear.   However,  that  solved  the 
direct  current  problem  with  a  controller  for  vary 
ing  speeds.   It  could  adapt  itself  to  direct  current 
or  aH  er  na  t  i n g  current,  and  alternating  current  was 
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Kennedy:   on  the  ascendency,  and  the  variable  speed  feature 
was  taken  care  of  with  the  Morton  variable  pulley. 
It  was  a  clutch  affair.   I  think  this  was  the  first 
real  incursion  of  automation  into  the  printing 
business,  which  probably  cut  the  amount  of  help 
that  was  needed,  as  against  the  ability  to  produce, 
by  probably  two-thirds.   You  could  do  with  three 
of  those  what  you  could  do  with  six  or  eight  hand- 
fed  platens,  and  you  didn't  have  to  contend  with 
the  drunks.   At  that  time  wages  started  up. 

Teiser:   The  drunks  who  generally  fed  the  presses? 

Kennedy:   When  I  first  came  to  work  in  the  city,  if  a  full 

crew  was  in  working  order  by  Tuesday,  they  figured 
they  had  a  pretty  good  crew. 

Teiser:    Let  me  go  back  and  clear  up  this  matter  about  the 
complete  unit.   It  included  the  motor  drive,  the 
press,  and  the  feeder,  is  that  right? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  that  was  it.   You  were  in  business.   You  had 
nothing  else  to  buy.   Everything  was  on  there,  and 
I  think  it  sold  for  the  tremendous  sum  (of  course 
it's  all  relative)  of  around  $1,600  to  $1,700,  which 
was  still  a  lot  of  money  when  you  didn't  have  it. 
It's  all  relative.   Inflation  takes  its  toll,  but 
in  some  respects  it's  much  easier  by  far  to  buy 
equipment  now  than  in  the  days  that  we  long  to  have 
return,  the  days  of  the  solid  dollar. 
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Teiser:    What  took  over  after  this  particular  unit? 

Kennedy:   The  Miehle  vertical  started  invading  the  market 
around  1924.   Of  course  the  prophets  of  doom  at 
the  time,  I  remember,  prophesied  that  you  could 
never  have  a  press  running  up  and  down  this  way; 
you  could  never  keep  the  gibbs  oiled. 

Teiser:    The  whats  oiled? 

Kennedy:   The  vertical  ran  on  slides,  not  rollers.   The  slides 
are  called  gibbs  in  the  machine  world.   That  took 
off  where  the  Miller  feeder  left  off,  and  probably 
two  verticals  would  supplant  the  whole  seven  to  ten 
platen  presses.   And  the  wages  went  up  a  little  more 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  came  out  of  that. 
Other  industries  are  bedeviled  the  same  way.   It 
wasn't  only  the  printing  business  that  was  be 
deviled  with  the  general  level  of  drunkenness  and 
low-grade  help.   Anybody  who  had  two  hands  and 
could  at  least  keep  from  getting  pinched  off  while 
they  were  drunk  could  work  in  the  business.   With 
the  introduction  of  the  Miller  feeder,  it  took 
much  more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  so 
that  sluffed  off  a  lot  of  them.   Then  the  Miehle 
vertical,  which  took  more  skill  to  operate,  came 
in . 
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Teiser:   How  was  the  Miehle  vertical  manned? 

Kennedy:   One  pressman  to  two  verticals,  but  it  never  worked, 
because  on  short  runs  a  grasshopper  couldn't  have 
done  it,  jumping  back  and  forth. 

Teiser:   So  they  had  to  have  one  pressman  to  a  press? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   That's  why  you  can't  afford  to  run  these 
small  presses  at  all.   You  have  them  as  a  con 
venience,  and  occasionally  you  have  to  use  them, 
but  actually  you  just  can't  afford  to  run  them. 
They  are  used  all  through  the  industry,  but  it's 
a  losing  proposition.   If  you  could  operate  two 
of  them  at  the  present  wage  level,  which  you  can't 
on  short  run  work,  they  would  pay.   If  you  could 
put  jobs  on  any  of  these  small  presses  and  let  them 
run  along  and  have  a  man  keep  them  running,  back 
and  forth,  well  and  good.   But  on  short  runs  you 
can't  do  it. 

Teiser:   What  is  the  economic  answer  to  the  short  run  then? 

Kennedy:   The  price  goes  up  until  it  prices  itself  out  of 

existence.   For  instance,  if  somebody  came  in  and 
wanted  to  buy  a  thousand  business  cards,  we  wouldn't 
take  the  order,  because  they  wouldn't  pay  what  they 
are  worth,  which  is  probably  around  $24  or  $25. 
They  can  go  to  the  little  Market  Street  printeries 
where  they  are  running  on  "scab"  help  and  get  them 
for  $8  to  $10,  but  we  can't  do  it.   And  that's  all 
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Kennedy:   right,  because  we  don't  want  to  do  it.   We  could 
do  it,  but  the  only  work  of  that  kind  we  take  is 
where  we're  doing  other  work  for  a  customer.   If 
somebody  came  in  and  wanted  500  to  1,000  cards, 
we  would  never  take  it  in. 

Teiser:    What  is  the  minimum  number  of  such  things  that 
you  could  do  economically? 

Kennedy:   Probably  5,000.   It's  hard  to  say.   But  nobody 
orders  them  in  that  quantity. 

Most  cylinder  presses  by  that  time  had  auto 
matic  feeders  and  extension  deliveries  on  them. 

Teiser:   When  did  the  extension  delivery  come  in? 

Kennedy:   Pretty  early  during  the  1920's.   But  a  lot  of  people 

didn't  have  them  because  they  were  expensive.   The 

iA 
one  for  this  press,  the  \iehle  cylinder  we  just 

put  in,  ran  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000 
plus  freight  and  installation,  which  would  bring  it 
up  to  $2,300  or  $2,500. 

Just  as  an  example  of  what  has  happened  through 
out  the  whole  industry,  that  unit,  if  you  bought 
it  new  right  after  the  first  World  War,  with  the 
extension  delivery,  would  run  around  $8,000  or 
$10,000.   The  other  day  we  paid  $750  in  cash  for 
it.   It  is  useful  to  us,  but  it  was  not  useful  to 
them  [Williams  Printing  Company].   They  are  convert 
ing  their  poster  work.   Their  man  who  for  years  has 
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Kennedy:   cut  the  big  posters  on  basswood,  and  does  an  ele 
gant  job,  is  retiring  and  going  back  to  Oslo,  and 
they  will  convert  into  automatic  silk  screen  for 
al 1  poster  work  .  * 

These  are  things  that  have  happened.   Following 
the  second  World  War  the  big  upset  came,  when  it 
was  obvious,  with  wages  going  where  they  have  gone, 
and  applying  the  cost  of  labor  against  these  com 
paratively  slow-moving  machines,  that  you  can't 
recover  and  come  out  at  all  on  the  general  run  of 
commercial  printing,  like  color  work  and  other 
types  of  printing  that  used  to  keep  the  Independent 
Press  Room  humming.   They  had  a  whole  battery;  in 
fact  this  Miehle  belonged  to  them  originally.   They 
had  a  whole  row  of  cylinder  presses,  several  print 
ing  two  colors.   The  Independent  Press  Room  ran  on 
work  from  Cal  Pack  and  Southern  Pacific,  and  all 
sorts  of  work  of  that  kind,  which  has  all  vanished. 
It  vanished  because  it  became  uneconomical.   Between 
the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  the  shorter 
hours,  the  normal  inflation  of  urban  development, 
and  the  inflation  of  money  in  general,  something 
had  to  be  done  to  allow  printers  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  less  time  and  yet  do  it  just  as 
well.   That  has  been  the  big  battle.   Harrison  and 
Escalier,  long  time  friends,  told  me  that  about  90% 


The  Williams  Printing  Company  was  merged  with  another 
printing  company  in  1967. 
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Kennedy:    of  their  business,  for  instance,  is  color.   Most 
of  the  work  is  switching  to  color. 

Teiser:   Harrison  and  Escalier  are  lithographic  platemakers, 
aren't  they? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   This  has  all  happened  since  1945.   But  also 
some  other  tragedies  happened  in  places  that  had 
nothing  to  sell  in  the  [letterpress]  printing 
business.   They  thought  they  would  save  their  hide 
by  getting  into  the  offset  business,  which  is  a 
complicated  business  and  very  expensive  to  operate. 
So  you  find  that  almost  weekly  we  get  bankrupt  sale 
notices  from  Los  Angeles  of  enormous  shops.   For 
tunately  here  [in  San  Francisco]  this  doesn't 
happen  often,  which  is  quite  a  credit  to  the 
general  level  of  business  here. 

Teiser:    Those  that  go  broke  are  big  lithographic  shops  in 
Los  Angeles? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  and  combination  shops.   Here  we  fortunately 
have  not  suffered  too  much  from  that.   There  have 
been  some  mergers  and  other  changes  in  ownership, 
but  it  has  been  comparatively  light,  considering 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Teiser:    Is  there  any  large  volume  of  business  that  has 
dried  up  here? 

Kennedy:   Some  businesses  moved  out.   I  think  this  last 

abortive  [typographical  union]  strike  for  a  year 


• 
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Kennedy:   moved  a  lot  of  business  around.   It  finally  ended 
up  as  a  draw.   The  employers  suffered  heavily  and 
so  did  the  men.   It  was  directed  mostly  at  P.V.O. 
[Phillips  and  Van  Orden]  in  their  dispute  with  the 
telephone  company,  as  I  understand  it.   Finally  at 
the  end  with  the  comedy  that  Mayor  Shelley  put  on, 
of  driving  the  "scabs"  out  of  town,  the  town  got  rid 
of  the  "scabs,"  and  Pied  Piper  Shelley  became  the 
labor  hero,  and  the  business  suffered.   A  lot  of 
the  work,  quite  a  few  jobs,  went  to  Los  Angeles  or 
as  far  as  Chicago;  never  returned. 

This  whole  new  concept  is  going  to  make  some  big 
dents.   It  can't  help  it.   It  will  inevitably  cause 
the  big  ones  to  get  bigger.   The  little  ones  will 
survive.   The  ones  in  the  middle  will  go  out. 

Teiser:    What  concept  specifically? 

Kennedy:   I  mean  punch  tape  typesetting  and  all  of  this  that 
degrades  the  general  concept,  at  least  the  way  that 
we  look  at  it.   I  don't  think  discernment  has  ever 
been  at  a  high  level,  so  most  of  the  "junk"  will 
get  by.   Then  people  will  get  tired  of  it,  and  we 
will  have  another  Morris  revival  somewhere  in  the 
future,  and  the  machine  will  be  castigated  but 
will  still  go  on  roaring.   That  whole  thing  has  had 
its  impact  on  American  printing. 

Teiser:    William  Morris  movement? 
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Kennedy:   I  guess  you'd  call  it  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
pre-Raphael i te  movement.   It  went  on  for  pretty 
close  to  fifty  years,  with  the  Rosettis  and  Morris 
and  so  on.   It  was  purely  idealistic  and  impractical. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  industrial  revolution  as  some 
thing  that  was  not  going  to  be  stopped  because  it 
had  elevated  English  life,  whether  you  like  mechan 
ical  changes  or  not.   That  is  something  that  you 
have  to  cope  with  privately  and  emotionally  your 
self.   But  the  thing  that  they  didn't  see,  and  which 
I  think  was  wrong  in  the  whole  movement,  was  the 
attempt  to  conceive  of  life  returning  to  guilds  and 
all  that  sort  of  rubbish.   The  only  time  it  ever  does 
is  when  you  have  small  do-it-yourself  efforts.   They 
don't  fit.   They  don't  fit  because  they  are  not 
part  of  the  life  of  the  people.   You  can  condemn 
the  people,  but  this  thing  spilled  over  into  American 
industrialism  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  so 
many  things  crystallized  and  took  form.   Some  people 
might  take  exception  to  me,  but  I  think  the  two 
biggest  driving  forces  in  the  printing  industry-- 
the  most  potent  were  Elbert  Hubbard,  who  was  a 
devotee  of  Morris,  and  Will  Bradley.   Of  the  two, 
I  think  the  finest  work  that  was  done  at  that  time 
was  done  by  Will  Bradley.   That  is,  the  most  creative 
He  really  inspired  the  whole  train  of  thought  that 
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Kennedy:   survives  in  our  own  place  here.   Elbert,  on  the 

other  hand,  created  an  extension  of  Horatio  Alger, 
this  concept  of  rags  to  riches  that  advertising  has 
brought  about.   Moving  the  old  country  backhouse 
into  the  middle  of  the  house  through  advertising 
efforts.   Bathrooms  were  installed  and  much  of  what 
we  call  American  culture  has  been  built  on  this 
concept  of  comfort.   It  isn't  because  people  in 
general  have  sought  it.   It's  because  somebody 
made  something  that  they  had  to  get  rid  of  by  ad 
vertising.   The  Standard  Plumbing  Fixture  Company 
and  all  their  products  are  a  great  benefit  to  human 
living—the  refrigerator  instead  of  the  old  coolei — 
from  which  we  have  built  up  this  great  thing  known 
as  "American  life."   All  the  rest  of  the  world 
moans  and  groans  about  what  they  would  like  to  have, 
and  condemns  us  in  the  same  breath  for  having.   All 
Of  this--to  get  back  to  automati on--i n  spite  of  it 
all  and  with  all  the  things  that  we  may  face,  we 
are  not  facing  anything  more  today  than  we  faced 
when  the  Miller  feeder  invaded  the  printing  busi 
ness.   I  am  talking  about  the  printing  business 
because  that's  the  only  thing  I've  ever  done.   The 
lowly  little  $1800  Miller  feeder  started  the  revo 
lution,  and  I  think  it  has  been  vast.   When  I  first 
started  here,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  paper 
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Kennedy:   mill  on  the  coast.   They  made  wrapping  paper  and 
the  next  move  was  into  newsprint.   Up  in  Oregon 
they  had  the  Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  that 
started  making  egg-shell  book  [paper]  then  ran  to 
offset  book.   Now  we  have  the  tremendous  operation 
at  Anderson  [California]  with  Kimberly-Clark. 

Teiser:   Are  we  making  as  good  book  papers  here  on  the 
West  Coast  as  we  used  to  get  from  the  East? 

Kennedy:   I  think  so. 

Teiser:   This  is  recent,  isn't  it? 

Kennedy:   In  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  think.   It's  come 
up  quite  a  ways.   They  are  making  a  good  deal  of 
the  coated  book.   It's  keeping  the  mill  going  at 
Kimberly-Clark.   That's  all  machine-coated  book. 

Teiser:   Do  you  get  western  papers  now? 

Kennedy:   I  try  to  buy  from  Simpson-Lee. 

Teiser:    But  you're  still  buying  Eastern  papers? 

Kennedy:   There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  paper,  but  you  have 
trials  and  tribulations  with  the  finishing  depart 
ment.   I  just  bought  12,000  pounds.   I  finally 
switched  back  to  the  French  Paper  Company  somewhere 
in  Ohio.   If  they  ever  get  their  internal  problems 
ironed  out—evidently  when  they  put  in  the  plant  they 
did  not  somehow  put  in  a  pulping  operation,  and  they 
have  to  buy  their  pulp  on  the  open  market.   So 
without  haggling  too  much,  I  can  buy  paper  on  the 
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Kennedy:   east  coast  and  have  it  shipped  out  here  and  I  can 

buy  it  for  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  below  Simpson-Lee, 
and  only  70  or  80  miles  from  Ripon.   So  something 
is  wrong  somewhere.   I've  had  offers  of  useable 
papers  for  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  lower.   They'd 
do.   I  don't  say  they  are  as  good,  but  on  the  sur 
face  that  people  see  they  are  every  bit  as  good, 
yet  they  are  shipped  from  the  east  coast  by  train 
and  still  sell  for  several  cents  a  pound  less  than 
you  can  get  it  for,  from  70  miles  below  here. 

Teiser:  You  talked  about  the  progress  of  presses  in  your 
experience.  What  changes  have  you  seen  in  type 
setting  and  the  handling  of  type? 

Kennedy:   When  I  first  started,  very  little  type  was  set 
outside  of  the  hand-set  type. 

Teiser:    For  commercial  printing? 

Kennedy:   Any  kind  of  printing.   Books.   Some  newspapers  in 
the  outlands  were  still  being  set  by  hand.   Nash 
was  still  setting  books  by  hand  up  till  the  time 
the  Depression  hit  him.   It  is  rather  fantastic 
when  you  look  at  it  now  that  it  was  economically 
possible,  even  at  that  time—up  to  the  '30's--to 
recover  enough  from  a  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
page  book  even  in  14  or  16-point  type  to  pay  the 
labor  involved  in  hand  setting  it.   Yet  he  did. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  could  make  it  work. 
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Kennedy:   When  I  first  started,  nobody  thought  anything  of 
it  that  my  brother  Alfred  and  I  used  to  hand-set 
the  rather  formidable  church  bulletin  of  solid 
8-point  type. 

Teiser:    How  long  did  it  take  you? 

Kennedy:   Not  too  long.   You  get  so  you  can  set  rapidly. 

It  is  not  as  tedious  a  job  as  people  seem  to  think. 

Teiser:    Did  you  ever  time  yourself? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   I  think  that  normal  at  the  time  was  around 

1,000  ems  of  8-point  an  hour.   Of  course,  the  out 
put  would  vary  with  the  size.   We  both  got  to  a 
place  where  we  set  about  the  same,  and  we  were  what 
was  average  in  the  industry.   I  would  say  that  the 
purchase  of  outside  typesetting  didn't  come  into 
the  business  until  after  the  first  World  War.   There 
were  several  Linotype  shops  before  Mackenzie  and 
Harris  with  their  excellent  Monotype  offices. 

Teiser:    You  are  talking  about  trade  typographers? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   These  places  gradually  grew  into  what  we 
know  as  trade  composition  plants.   No  one  ever 
thought  of  buying  anything  out  [earlier].   It  was 
about  that  time  that  the  trade  bindery,  the 
trade  everything,  seemed  to  become  more  econom 
ically  necessary.   It  wasn't  a  matter  of  whether 
you  wanted  it  or  not.   Some  of  the  plants  began  to 
merge,  or  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  them.   I 
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Kennedy:    didn't  know  enough  about  them  at  the  time  to  know 
why  Hicks-Judd,  which  was  a  big  place  for  San 
Francisco  at  the  time,  was  merged  with  Sunset. 
They  had  a  complete  bindery,  typesetting,  and  that 
was  the  idea  of  the  average  middle-sized  to  large 
printing  plant  —  to  maintain  those  facilities  within 
four  walls.   It  became  economically  unfeasible 
chiefly  because,  whether  there  was  work  or  not, 
you  had  to  carry  the  labor  load,  which  ate  you 
alive.   When  things  were  booming  there  was  no  prob 
lem,  but  they  would  come  into  those  low  spots  and 
have  to  carry  not  only  the  investment  in  equipment, 
but  also  have  to  carry  wages.   Many  times  they  were 
not  up  to  the  same  productive  capacity  as  they  were 
able  to  exert  in  trade  operations.   There  were  many 
separations  that  took  place  at  that  time. 

Teiser:    What  time  was  this? 

Kennedy:   About  1918  on.   It  began  to  separate  widely  by  the 
time  the  [1929]  Crash  came. 

Teiser:    This  was  specialization,  wasn't  it? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   It  was  separation  of  these  functions  which  at 
the  present  time  you  hardly  ever  see  except  in 
the  outl ands . 

Unions  and  Change 
Kennedy:   I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  most  of  the  places 
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Kennedy:   are  thinking  of  it  [specialization]  as  a  limiting 
of  the  scope  that  they  have  to  fight  in  labor  con 
tracts  . 

They  would  have  to  fight  just  one  union,  you  mean? 
Yes.   That  was  more  or  less  the  thing  that  entered 
into  the  abolishing  of  that  small  operation  at 
Schmidt*  Otherwise  maybe  half  a  dozen  people  could 
shut  down  the  whole  plant  [if  they  went  on  strike]. 
So  the  revolution  is  on.   That  is  the  end  of  another 
era.   When  a  thing  is  operating  reasonably  well, 
you  never  think  of  its  days  as  being  numbered.   We 
never  seem  to  get  the  idea  that  this  is  a  constantly 
moving  transitory  thing.   For  instance,  in  the  days 
when  much  of  the  type  was  being  set  by  hand,  no  one 
ever  considered  Linotype  as  anything  that  you  would 
use  except  to  run  a  newspaper,  or  a  handbill,  or 
anything  as  long  as  it  wasn't  much  good. 

Teiser:    The  quality  was  poor? 

Kennedy:   Rather.   Again  the  shift  was  the  beginning  of 

another  era,  as  I  think  we  are  in  the  beginning 
throes  of  another  era  with  this  computer  concept  of 
typesetting.   Everyone  swore  that  you  could  never 
print  from  a  machine  like  the  Linotype. 

Teiser:    They  said  the  Linotype  wasn't  here  to  stay? 

Kennedy:   Well,  it  was  for  the  Chronicle.   My  father  said 

that  they  put  them  in  around  '98.   They  made  quite 


Letterpress  and  typesetting  departments. 
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Kennedy:   a  whoop-de-doo  about  the  installation  of  these 

machines.   It  was  something  the  whole  countryside 
anticipated,  probably  as  a  cloud  of  doom.   My  father 
said  the  morning  that  the  first  paper  set  from 
machine  type  came  off  the  Chronicle,  all  the  hand 
compositors  were  displaced.   They  were  standing 
around  outside  the  building,  and  everybody  was  in 
a  blue  funk,  which  was  natural  if  you  suddenly  had 
your  livelihood  removed  from  you.   They  were  also 
victims  of  complacency.   You  know  these  things  are 
coming,  but  nobody  wants  to  admit  it.   That's  for 
someone  else,  you  know.   I  see  the  same  thing  in 
phototypesetting  and  other  means  that  are  regarded 
at  the  present  time  as  somewhat  inflexible  for 
what  we  call  the  operation  of  job  printing.   But 
I  can  quite  well  see  phototypesetting  for 
ordinary  book  work,  where  somebody  just  wants  some 
thing  on  the  paper.   And  yet  it  is  capable  of  much 
more  than  that,  in  competent  hands.   I  don't  dis 
count  it  at  all.   If  I  was  in  that  kind  of  book 
business,  I  would  be  right  out  in  front.   I  may 
get  there  before  I  get  through  anyway.   It's  a 
two-edged  sword.   We  know  it  can  no  longer  be  done 
the  way  it's  being  done  and  fit  itself  into  the 
economy.   With  wages  as  they  are,  the  business  can't 
survive  going  on  that  way.   Yet  you  know  at  the  same 
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Kennedy:   time  that  the  200  million  or  so  people  are  going 

to  have  to  be  fed,  that  you  can't  computerize  them 
into  oblivion.   So  how  you  bridge  this  gap,  I  don't 
think  anyone  knows. 

To  get  back  to  the  Linotype  and  its  beginnings 
in  the  newspapers,  and  all  other  forms  such  as 
magazines,  etc.,  which  by  and  large  had  been  set  by 
slug  composi tion--it  made  a  tremendous  industry,  which 
again  has  disintegrated  in  the  face  of  high  wages. 
This  is  not  due  to  the  industry  but  to  basic  faults 
in  the  economy.   A  tremendous  industry  grew  out  of 
the  destruction  of  the  individual  as  a  composing 
machine.   At  the  present  time,  [following]  the  early 
provisions  that  were  set  up  to  try  to  maintain  em 
ployment  on  the  papers  even  with  the  Linotype,  all 
the  copy  that  comes  in  as  ads  from  anywhere  had  to 
be  reproduced,  proof-read  [then]  a  proof  is  made  of 
it  and  it  is  pushed  into  the  pot.   That  went  on 
because  the  level  of  employment  in  the  printing 
industry  as  a  whole  made  it  necessary  to  maintain 
that  sort  of  thing,  which  was  very  uneconomical  and 
damned  the  papers  when  it  got  started.   It  was  to 
prevent  any  central  source  —  for  instance  New  York 
where  the  ads  would  come  in  as  boiler  plate  —  from 
depriving  the  local  people  of  employment.   Well,  of 
course,  that  bug-a-boo  has  long  since  left,  but  the 
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Kennedy:   thinq  still  goes  on  in  the  papers. 

Teiser:    Is  this  what  they  call  bogus? 

Kennedy:   Well,  it's  another  form  of  featherbeddi ng  which 

should  be  turned  to  better  use.   It  has  absolutely 
no  use.   They  set  it  up,  it  goes  through  just  as 
though  the  paper  was  going  to  print  it,  and  it's 
thrown  out. 

Teiser:    Union  contracts  provide  that  this  must  be  done,  don't 
they? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   The  papers  under  the  present  economic  stress 
just  can't  take  it.   With  television  and  other 
forms  of  distraction,  one  after  another,  five  of 
them  closed  in  New  York.   There  was  the  competition 
of  other  media,  wages  they  couldn't  meet,  too  many 
papers  ,  etc. 

Teiser:    Are  there  similar  featherbeddi ng  practices  in  letter 
press  printing  today? 

Kennedy:   I  don't  think  too  much.   It  can't  stand  them. 

Teiser:    There  isn't  much  featherbeddi ng  in  commercial  print 
ing? 

Kennedy:   I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  know  where  it  would  be. 
It  all  depends  on  which  side  of  the  fence  you  are, 
and  also  whether  you  came  up  out  of  the  ranks,  or 
whether  you  never  were  connected  with  the  business 
of  having  to  make  your  living  out  of  the  craft.   Your 
viewpoint  is  a  good  deal  different  [from  that  of 
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Kennedy:   someone  who  has  always  been  an  employer].   That 
tooth  and  toenail  fight  about  how  many  people 
should  man  equipment  —  I'd  say  that,  except  in  a 
few  cases  maybe,  the  number  of  men  required  to 
do  an  adequate  and  profitable  job  on  a  piece  of 
equipment  in  most  cases  is  pretty  rational. 

Teiser:    You  mean  the  union's  manning  requirements  are 
rational ? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  they  are  rational,  to  protect  the  men  against 
trying  to  do  too  much  and  delivering  a  product  that 
never  should  have  happened.   It's  much  easier  to 
control  a  mechanical  device  than  it  is  the  machin 
ations  of  human  beings.   So  the  problems  attendant 
on  the  mechanical  end  of  the  printing  business  are 
much  easier  of  solution,  I  think,  than  the  things 
that  are  purely  the  operation  of  individuals.   I 
think  this  impasse  that  we  are  in  grows  out  of 
some  of  those  things  that  have  evolved  within  my 
1 i  fetime . 

Teiser:    What  about  union  membership  in  general,  in  your 

recollection?   Was  the  industry  totally  unionized 
when  you  first  were  in  it? 

Kennedy:   No.   That  didn't  come  about  until  after  the  First 
World  War.   If  you  worked  and  behaved  yourself,  it 
didn't  make  too  much  difference.   There  was  no 
pressure  on. 
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Teiser:    Nobody  insisted  that  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Kennedy:   No,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  union  shops  or 

non-union  shops  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.   Then 
after  the  First  World  War,  there  were  some  radical 
changes  . 

Teiser:    When  did  you  join  the  union? 

Kennedy:   I  could  have  joined  the  union  when  I  was  18  years 
old  as  a  full-fledged  journeyman.   My  father  was 
rabid  anti-union  and  so  was  my  brother,  Ruel  (my 
half-brother).   They  kind  of  talked  me  out  of  it. 
So  I  didn't  join  until  1925,  and  I  have  always 
maintained  my  membership. 

Teiser:    Your  membership  is  in  the  -  -  -? 

Kennedy:   Pressman's  Union.   I  never  changed.   I  never  made 
any  attempt  to  change. 

Teiser:    You  have  set  type  since?   But  only  when  you  were 
self-employed? 

Kennedy:   Yes. 

Teiser:    If  you  had  been  employed  as  a  typesetter  -  -  -? 

Kennedy:   I  would  have  had  to  make  a  switch.   I  have  no 

criticism  of  it.   I  never  had  any  trouble,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  have  any.   I  don't  take  a  vicious 
attitude  toward  it.   I  know  there  are  abuses,  but 
there  are  abuses  both  ways.   They  sort  of  trade. 
I  think  employers  with  the  attitude  of  damning 
organized  conditions--!  don't  know  of  a  one  while 
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Kennedy:  they  are  damning  it  that  would  trade  for  the  con 
ditions  that  exist  in  Los  Angeles.  So  there  must 
be  something  to  it. 

Teiser:    You  mean  open  shop  conditions  in  Los  Angeles? 

Kennedy:   We  used  to  call  them  scab  shops.   Most  of  those 
conditions  exist  because  those  fellows  want  it 
whole  hog  for  themselves.   They  are  not  concerned 
with  whether  other  people  live  within  the  industry, 
and  competition  is  crummy;  they  are  all  alike. 
That  does  not  exist  here  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  best 
business  towns  in  the  country,  contrary  to  the  so- 
called  employer.   The  employer  is  somewhat  like  the 
man  on  the  street;  you  can  never  find  a  typical 
employer.   I  know  many  people  in  this  business  who 
have  operated  union  shops,  as  I  have,  all  their 
lives,  and  they  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way  in 
spite  of  the  differences  that  occur.   Unless  both 
sides  are  satisfied,  you  are  not  getting  anywhere. 

Teiser:   You  say  after  the  First  World  War  there  was  a  great 
change.   What  happened? 

Kennedy:   Well,  I  think  that  the--so  many  things  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view  were  pointed  up  during 
the  period.   The  working  class  began  to  realize  that 
if  they  were  to  maintain  any  standards  of  hours  and 
pay  and  conditions  of  labor,  it  was  going  to  have 
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Kennedy:   to  be  done  by  banding  together.   I  think  the  war 

industries  did  more  to  bring  about  universal  union 
ization  in  the  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  country. 
Certainly  not  in  the  South;  after  the  war  was  over 
there  was  a  great  influx  of  industry  there.   I 
believe  the  Kingsport  Press  under  Colonel  Palmer 
was  one  of  the  first  big  ventures  down  into  the  south 
that  was  running  off  scab  labor. 

Teiser:    That  was  in  Tennessee? 

Kennedy:   Yes,  Knoxville.   A  tremendous  operation.   It's  been 
struck  for  nearly  two  years  [now] . 

Teiser:    Did  anything  crucial  happen  in  San  Francisco? 

Kennedy:   It  was  like  all  other  things  here.   Fortunately  it 
was  a  small  close-knit  place  from  the  days  of  Denis 
Kearney  on  up.   Its  fate  has  been  slanted  in  that 
direction.   It  always  seems  to  have  had  a  good 
supply  of  militant  Irishmen  that  seemed  to  keep  it 
pretty  well  lined  up. 

Teiser:    So  there  were  no  great  incidents,  things  just  kept 
going  toward  unionization? 

Kennedy:   I  think  it  was  a  very  orderly  and  normal  transition. 
I  don't  think  anything  of  violence  happened.   There 
was  a  bit  of  violence  with  the  ship  strike.   They 
all  blamed  Harry  Bridges  for  that,  but  sooner  or 
later  that  had  to  be  cleared  up. 
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Teiser:    In  your  opinion,  have  there  been  any  outstanding 
printing  union  leaders  in  San  Francisco?   What  do 
you  think  of  the  leadership  of  the  union  here? 

Kennedy:   I  think  they  are  conventional.   They  are  more  or 
less  in  the  general  concept  of  craft  unionism. 

Teiser:    Is  there  nobody  outstanding? 

Kennedy:   No,  I  don't  think  there  have  been  outstanding 
labor  leaders  like  Gompers. 

No,  I  think  it's  all  been  very  orderly.   This 
last  altercation  between  the  typographical  union 
and  P.V.O.  [Phillips  and  Van  Orden]  was  a  bad 
situation.   They  st/uck  for  almost  a  year.   It 
ended  nowhere. 

Teiser:    It's  the  typographical  union  that's  been  the  ag 
gressive  one  in  these  recent  years,  isn't  it? 

Kennedy:   I  think  one  reason  is  that  so  many  things  that 

relate  to  the  typographical  union  have  tumbled  in, 
with  all  the  mechanized  typesetting  and  paste-up, 
which  they  have  been  very  slow  to  take  on.   Also  it 
seems  so  strange  that  there  is  such  a  great  hulla- 
balloo.   They  hadn't  seen  it  before.   I  have  seen 
it  coming  for  twenty  years. 

Teiser  :   That  composition  was  going  out  of  their  hands? 

Kennedy:   The  paste-up  business.   Advertising  agencies  and 

direct  mail  outfits  getting  composition  in  a  strip 
or  just  repro  [proof]  from  their  own  [typographical 
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Kennedy:   union]  members--whi ch  is  still  going  on.   The  same 
thing  has  gone  on  in  these  basement  printeries. 
Nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them.   There  are 
thousands  of  Multiliths  in  insurance  offices  and 
government  offices,  and  everywhere  they  can  stick 
one  of  them  they've  got  them  whirling  around.   Yet 
our  own  organizations,  if  they  make  an  effort--! 
don't  know  where  it  is.   As  they  always  say,  it's 
much  easier  to  raise  hell  with  your  own  members  and 
by-pass  these  abuses  that  have  simply  dissipated  the 
whole  printing  industry.   I  am  talking  about  San 
Francisco  and  not  some  other  place. 
Teiser:    Was  somebody  in  Oakland  trying  to  organize  those 

little  Multilith  presses--Fred  Books?* 

Kennedy:  I  think  he  did  more  around  here  than  anybody  else 
I  know  of,  and  he  did  it  in  a  very  forthright  and 
f ai  r  manner. 

Instead  of  badgering  the  people  in  the  industry, 
they  should  go  after  these  things  like  banks  and 
insurance  companies.   And  their  own  members,  the 
trade  composition  houses,  are  the  ones  that  keep 
them  going.   Where  else  would  they  get  it  [composi 
tion]?   None  of  them  are  maintaining  composing 
rooms,  and  yet  they  are  literally  doing  them  out 
of  dozens  of  situations  that  would  be  filled  by 
printers.   Now  why  that  problem  isn't  attacked,  I 
don't  know. 


of  the  Printing  Pressmen's  union. 
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Teiser:    Who  makes  their  plates? 

Kennedy:   Multilith  Company  I  guess.   A  lot  of  them  have 

these  outfits  where  you  just  lay  the  thing  on  the 
plate  and  run  it  through  a  processor. 

Teiser:   They  make  their  own  plates? 

Kennedy:   Yes.   Many  supply  houses  are  in  cahoots  with  them. 
A  big  part  of  their  business  is  in  cut  stock  that 
keeps  these  so-called  captive  shops  going.   It  seems 
to  me,  in  all  fairness  to  the  ogre  known  as  the 
employer,  why  isn't  some  pressure  put  on  these  things 
that  actually  have  stripped  the  industry  of  all 
these  situations?  Where,  for  instance,  a  trade 
composition  plant  will  set  up  a  string  of  this  or 
that,  send  it  to  an  advertising  agency,  and  they 
will  have  a  $100-a-week  employee,  an  art  student  or 
something,  paste  up  this  ad  that  used  to  be  made  up, 
locked  up,  and  sent  to  an  electrotype  foundry,  plated, 
then  sent  out.   Those  things  have  all  vanished 
simply  because  no  pressure  has  ever  been  put  on  them. 

Teiser:   Many  functions  that  used  to  be  in  the  printing 
industry  have  gone  out  of  it? 

Kennedy:   They  are  actually  being  vitiated  by  their  own 

members,  the  trade  composition  plants.   The  big 
problem  has  been  going  for  so  many  years  it  may  never 
be  corrected. 
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The  Present  and  Future  of  Letterpress 
In  the  meantime,  what  is  happening  to  letterpress 
printing?  Uhat  is  going  on? 

There's  plenty  going  on  in  the  letterpress  business 
They  do  the  magazines.   Magazine  printing  has  never 
shifted  over.   We  don't  see  it  here  in  town. 
Magazine  printing? 

The  great  bulk  of  it.   All  these  big  production 
magazines:   Time,  Life,  and  those.   It's  due  to  the 
facilities.   For  instance,  the  Sunset  Magazine  is 
a  big  thing  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It's  because  of  the  elasticity  of  letterpress? 
Yes.   For  instance,  Sunset  sectional izes  its  out 
put. 

Oh,  they  have  regional  editions.   It's  more 
flexible? 

Yes,  very  flexible.   Life  magazine  went  into  a  very 
extensive  investigation  when  they  got  into  this 
big  deal  in  Los  Angeles  on  that  very  fact.   It  was 
more  reliable  on  long  fast  runs. 
This  was  when  they  went  to  Pacific  Press  to  be 
printed?  Is  that  where  Life  is  printed? 
I  believe  so.   The  life  of  the  plate,  the  quality 
under  extremely  high  speeds  cannot  be  gotten  out  of 
offset  at  the  present  time. 
Teiser:    How  about  here  in  San  Francisco?  What's  the  status 
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Teiser:    of  letterpress? 

Kennedy:   I'd  say  it's  probably  half  and  half  [letterpress 

and  lithography]  or  less.   There  are  a  lot  of  things 
in  a  state  of  flux.   It's  hard  to  make  a  statement, 
because  there  are  places  operating  in  litho  that 
would  be  far  better  operating  in  letterpress. 

Teiser:    I  sometimes  see  ads  showing  advances  in  letter 
press.   Are  they  valid? 

Kennedy:   Very  valid. 

Many  of  these  things  we  labor  with  ^-Ire  at  the 
present  time  go  'way  back.   They  go  back  before  the 
First  World  War.   For  instance,  if  the  photo 
engraving  business  had  kept  abreast  of  the  print 
ing  business  and  foreseen  these  things--!  talked  to 
Earl  [Kennedy]  after  the  Second  World  War.   I 
remember  very  well.   He  came  in  one  day  when  I  was 
in  Oakland.   I  could  see  the  way  it  was  going  in 
the  litho  business,  all  the  ability  to  step-and- 
repeat,  organize  this  work  so  you  didn't  have  these 
interminable  hours  of  registering  little  things  all 
over  a  sheet.   I  said,  "Early,,  why  don't  you  get  in 
and  think  this  thing  out,  and  apply  step-and-repeat , 
thin  metal,  making  complete  work?"   "Oh,"  he  said, 
"that  will  never  cornel"   I  said,  "I'll  bet  you  in 
less  than  20  years  it  will  be  it."   "Oh,  no,"  he 
said,  "It  will  always  be  -oh-  zincs  or  something." 
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Kennedy:   I'm  not  trying  to  play  prophet,  but  I  could  see 

the  way  it  was  going  at  the  time.   Years  ago,  Duff 
Murnick*  and  I  went  to  lunch  one  day,  and  we  were 
talking  about  the  very  same  thing.   This  was  long 
before  you  could  get  anybody  to  thind^you  were 
anything  but  insane.   Letterpresses  were  still  in 
their  infancy.   Heidelberg  makes  a  thin  metal 
wrap-around  [press]  that  was  unveiled  at  the  DRUPA 
show  in  1963.   It  has  two  colors,  but  can  now  be 
arranged  in  tandem--5,000  or--I  don't  know  what 
speed  it  ran.   It  has  since  gone  like  wildfire. 

Our  conversation  [Murnick]  was  around  that  —  a 
complete  job  [plate]   and  rigid  equipment  which 
this  thing  could  be  wrapped  around  and  printed 
without  hours  and  hours  of  make-ready,  work-ups, 
all  the  things  that  have  bedeviled  letterpress 
printing.   Do  you  think  anybody  would  ever  listen 
to  that?  No  press  manufacturer  would  even  think 
of  it. 

The  photoengraving  industry  has  gone  to  seed. 

Teiser:    Does  anybody  in  San  Francisco  have  one  of  these 
presses? 

Kennedy:   I  don't  think  so. 

Teiser:    Why  not? 

Kennedy:   They  are  obviously  built  for  long  runs.   A  lot  of 
things  have  not  happened  because  of  economics.   If 


*of  Oakland  National  Engraving  Company 
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Kennedy:   you  got  50,000  here,  at  least  up  to  about  now,  that 
is  considered  a  pretty  good  little  run.   I'm  not 
talking  about  big  tax-reducers  like  annual  reports. 
I  am  talking  about  somebody  wanting  five  or  ten 
thousand  folders.   It's  not  economical  to  print 
that  quantity.   You  couldn't  do  it.   In  the  bigger 
centers  this  new  press  is  coming  in  rapidly. 
There  is  a  big  advantage  to  it  over  offset.   It's 
trouble-free.   The  brilliance  of  ink  is  better. 

In  offset,  in  the  meantime,  inks  have  improved 
and  techniques  have  improved.   It  has  all  of  the 
advantages  plus  the  fact  that  you  can  print  in 
black,  in  color,  whatever  you  want,  on  almost 
anything  that  will  run  through  the  press.   So 
these  are  the  unfortunate  eventualities  that  have 
beset  the  letterpress  business.   There  has  been  a 
lack  of  foresight  in  the  photoengraving  industry 
and  in  press  building  in  making  these  adaptations 
that  could  have  been  made  at  the  time—except  that 

they  weren't.   They  were  all  waiting  for  somebody 

d 
to  come  along,  built  it  for  them,  and  turn  it  over 

to  them,  and  they  could  make  money  on  it.   The 
traditional  way  of  doing  business.   But  nobody  was 
willing  to  risk  fifty  cents  on  developing  the  thing. 
Teiser:    What  of  the  use  of  the  recently  developed  plastic 
printing  plates,  such  as  Dicryl? 
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Kennedy:   We  are  doing  it  around  here.   That  again  is  not  a 
thing  for  the  small  printer.   It  doesn't  affect 
the  job  business.   It's  expensive.   It's  come 
into  carton  printing  and  printing  of  that  kind. 
When  Charlie  Wood  and  I  were  in  Philadelphia,  we 
saw  the  Beck  Engraving  Company,  which  is  one  of 
the  old  enterprising  places  (we  went  there  to  see 
their  gravure  set-up).   While  we  were  there  we 
saw  a  sizeable  litho  set-up,  and  [they  showed  us] 
some  sheets  they  had  there  of  toothpaste  cartons. 
Incidentally,  they  were  the  people  who  probably 
did  more  concentrated  work  on  the  development  of 
Dicryl  than  any  other  shop.   The  place  they  did  it 
in  is  like  an  operating  room  in  a  hospital.   A 
speck  of  dust  would  cost  you  a  little  fortune,  so 
it  has  to  be  done  under  critical  conditions.   Well, 
they  had  these  sheets  that  were  done  in  green  and 
black  and  gloss  ink.   They  were  sharp  as  a  tack. 
They  brought  them  down  because  they  were  toward  the 
end  of  a  long,  long  run.   A  sheet  about  this  big 
was  just  filled  with  toothpaste  cartons. 
Teiser:    That's  about  four  feet  by  two  feet. 
Kennedy:   Yes.   It  was  done  on  an  offset  press.   They  ran 

dry.   They  had  these  things  so  they  could  apply  the 
Dicryl  plate  printed  onto  the  blanket  and  onto  the 
paper,  but  without  the  use  of  water,  and  using 
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Kennedy:   gloss  inks  on  this  tremendously  long  run.   It 

saved  one  whole  run  of  varnish,  over-all  varnish, 
which  is  not  only  expensive,  but  it  has  to  be  done 
to  seal  off  the  minute  emul si f ication  of  the  tops. 
That's  why  there's  so  much  varnish.   They  use  a 
gloss  ink,  which  they  can  run  in  letterpress,  which 
this  actually  was.   They  did  not  use  any  dampening. 

Teiser:    Dry  offset? 

Kennedy:   They  are  running  off  onto  an  offset  impression,  which 
can  run  onto  any  kind  of  paper.   In  this  case, 
it  had  to  be  boxboard. 

Teiser:   Can  these  innovations  be  applied  to  small  job  work? 

Kennedy:   Well,  no.   I  think  the  cost  of  the  plate,  the 

Dicryl  plate,  would  rule  it  out  under  a  certain 
size  of  run . 

Teiser:   Well,  is  there  anything  being  done  for  the  small 
letterpress  printer? 

Kennedy:   Multiliths   [laughter] 

Teiser:   Has  anybody  helped  your  size  operation  with  technical 
improvements? 

Kennedy:   Only  what  we  do  ourselves.   In  our  type  of  business, 
it  doesn't  actually  pertain.   The  fact  is  that  what 
we  do  is  what  people  want,  or  at  least  what  we  think 
they  want.   No  matter  how  well  you  offset  a  book, 
it  doesn't  look  like  a  book. 
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Teiser:    Nobody  has  developed  a  better  letterpress  that 

would  apply  to  your  operation? 

Kennedy:   The  Heidelberg  cylinder,  that  we  have.   Now  they 
have  a  Heidelberg  that  has  this  offset  junctured 
with  it--both  letterpress  and  offset.   They  do  a 
marvelous  job.   I  never  saw  such  coverage.   That 
is  a  definite  improvement,  and  if  we  were  doing 
more  commercial  printing  I  would  Hay  that  that  is 
a  great  boon  to  this  bridge  between  offset  and 
letterpress,  where  you  have  the  dual  facility. 
As  far  as  printing  is  concerned,  with  the  use  of 
Monotype  and  a  press  the  quality  of  the  Heidelberg, 
we  could  put  on  form  after  form  and  practically 
with  no  make  ready  unless  we  had  cuts  with  heavy 
solid  areas.   But  just  straight  Monotype  type 
pages  with  a  press  as  accurate  as  that,  there  is 
no  place  to  fiddle  with  it  [i.e.  no  improvement 
possible],   I  think  that's  a  big  step  forward. 

This  press  that  we  bought  ran  about  $18,000, 
and  you  don't  just  run  out  every  day  and  buy  one 
for  spare  parts . 

I  started  under  my  own  power  on  January  1,  1933. 
I  had  a  press,  which  I  had  paid  for.   I  think  I  had 
$275  and  a  wife  and  an  infant  son.   The  Depression 
had  fastened  its  talons  into  the  country.   Somehow 
or  other  I  made  it,  but  I  would  hate  to  start  now 
with  a  wife,  an  infant  son,  and  $275. 
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68-69,  73,  74,  75,  93,  96-99,  112 
Beatty,  William  Jr.   1 12 
Becker,  Robert  H.   154 
Beran,  Chris   49 

Bibliography  of  work  of  Lawton  Kennedy   155-157 
Biggs ,  Donald  C.   138 
Black  Vine  Press   82-83 
Blatchly,  Harry  22,  107 
Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene   75 
Book  Club  of  California   114,  118 
Borah,  Woodrow   117,  154 
Books,  Inc.   115-116 
Boyer,  John  E.   29-30,  32,  42 
Boyer-Park  Company,  Oakland   32-33 
Boyer  Printing  Company,  Oakland,  see  Boyer,  John  E. 
Bradley,  Will   181-182 
Brooks,  Fred,  Oakland   196 
Brooks,  James   105 

California  Crematorium  25-26 

California  Historical  Society  71-72,  80,  81,  103,  130, 

131-139,  147 
California  Historical  Society  Quarterly  see  California 

Historical  Society 
California  Packing  Corporation   22 
Camp,  Charles  L.   17,  71,  75  77,  87,  134-137,  154 
Campbell,  Percy   87-90 

Capella  di  Musica   see  San  Francisco  Chamber  Music  Society 
Cardinell -Vincent  Company  36 
Cardoza  Bookbinding  Company   129-130 
Cardoza,  Tony   49,  129-130 
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Carmen  Johnson  Building   49,  55,  68 

Carruth  and  Carruth,  Oakland  25 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company   27-28 

Champoeg  Press   115,  135 

College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  see  University  of  the 

Pacific,  Stockton 
Color  plates   22,  107-109,  169 
Colt  Press   80,  83-84,  86,  156 
Commercial  Art  Company  22,  55,  107 
Cooperative  Bindery  129 
Coppa's  Red  Paint  Restaurant  35 
Cowan,  Robert  66 
Curt  Teich  Company,  Chicago   36 
Cutten,  Charles   77 
Cutter,  Donald  115 

Dakin,  Susanna  Bryant   147 

Dane,  George  Ezra   71,  75,  77,  78 

Danner  Publishing  Company,  Berkeley  9-10 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy   56-57,  165 

Davis,  Nolan   23-24 

Dean,  Mallette   83 

DeGolia,  Ed   31 

Design  of  printing   143-144,  147-148,  151-154,  155 

Dicryl  plates   201-203 

Drake,  Sir  Francis   75-76 

Drunkeness  in  printing  industry   39-42,  174,  175 

Dunne  ,  Peter  M.   116 

E  Clampus  Vitus   71 ,  75 
Earthquake  of  1906   5-6 
Eben,  Andy   154 
Elder,  Paul   56 
Electrotypes   166,  168-169 
Eucalyptus  Press   92 
Evans,  Art  45 
Evans ,  Herbert   78 
Eveleth,  Bill   54,  69,  71 
Everett,  William   124-125 

Farquhar,  Francis  P.   71-72,  78,  137-138 

Farquhar,  Samuel   71,  78,  87 

FauntLeRoy,  Joseph   50-52,  57-59,  61,  67 

Fay,  Arthur  53,  59,  65,  165 

Fay,  Arthur,  Jr.  ("Weetie")   53 

Fields,  George   89 

Fi Imer  Brothers   129 

First  Methodist  Church,  Santa  Clara  7 

Forster,  Paul  Q.   83 

Fourth  Congregational  Church,  Oakland   12 

Franklin,  Ben   (of  San  Francisco)   165 
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Frazer,  Tom   129 
Fromm,  Norman   120,  122 

Galvin,  John   117-118 

Gel ber,  Leon   1 16 

Gelber-Li lienthal   115 

Gillick  Printing  Company,  Berkeley  28,  72,  92 

Gleeson  Associates   119 

Golden  Gateway  redevelopment   130 

Goodhue  Printing  Company,  Oakland   93,  102,104 

Goodwill  Industries   20 

Grabhorn,  Edwin   84,  91 

Grabhorn,  Jane   80,  83,  86   see  also  Colt  Press 

Grabhorn  Press   77,  83,  90-91,  115,  165 

Grabhorn,  Robert  86,  91,  105 

Graphic  Arts  Engraving  Company   149 

Green,  A.  Crawford   161 

Hamman,  K.  L.   27,  30 

Hammond,  George  P.   77,  154 

Hansen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph   155 

Hardin,  Fred   68 

Harding,  George   114-115,  131-139,  147 

Harrison  and  Escalier   178-179 

Hart,  James  D.   118 

Hartman,  Nellie   52 

Hasting's  California  Typothetae   11 

Helms,  Dr.   20 

Hicks-Judd   128,  186 

Hoag,  James  W.   12-13 

Holmes,  Harold  C.   133 

Houl i  nan  ,  James   30 

Howard,  John  Galen   58 

Howell  ,  John   66,  79,  115 

Howel 1  ,  Warren   66,  79,  115,  117 

Hubbard,  Elbert   181-182 

H'ubel  and  Denck,  Leipzig   52,  56,  60 

Hunt,  Haywood  H.   37-38,  49 

Idora  Park   17 

Independent  Press  Room  55-56,  165,  178 

Ink,  printing   94-100,  167-168,  201,  203 

Ivancovich,  Mrs.  Byron  115,  116-117 

Jackson,  Hartley  Everett  146 
James,  Larry   149 

John  Henry  Nash  Building  50,  51-54,  64 

Johnck,  John   30,  32,  44,  46,  47,  48,  52,  61,  77,  78,  100 

Johnck,  Beran  and  Kibbee  49 
Johnck  and  Kibbee   33,  42,  44-49 

Johnck  and  Seeger   48-50,  64-65,  68-69,  71-73,  80,  81,  97, 
98,  100,  156 
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Johnson,  Cecil   73-75 

Johnson,  James   73-75 

Johnson  Mat  and  Electrotype  Company, 

Johnson  Printing  Plates  Company  31 


San  Francisco  31 


Keast,  Fred   7-8 
Keep,  Rosalind   92 
Kennedy,  Alfred  Brooks   1, 

67,  68,  102-105,  185 
Kennedy,  2nd  Mrs.  Alfred  Brooks 
Kennedy,  Alfred  J.   1,  3-4,  6,  1 
Kennedy,  Alfred  Leonard   43,  85, 
Kennedy,  2nd  Mrs.  Alfred  Leonard 
Kennedy,  Annie  Long   1,  6,  14,  2 
Kennedy,  Ben  L.   2,  15,  19,  27, 
Kennedy  Company,  Oakland   16,  18 
Kennedy,  Earl  B.   2,  6,  30-32,  1 
Kennedy,  Elizabeth   see  Maul,  El 
Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Ann   110 
Kennedy,  Fred  E.   2 
Kennedy,  Freda  Ann  Lea   21,  43, 


13,  15,  19,  26,  30,  32,  37,  65, 


104 
1,  12,  13,  14,  19-21,  28-29 

110-112,  113-114,  140 

110 
1 

28,  30,  92-93 

,  19,  21-30,  32,  36,  44,  146 
99 
izabeth  Kennedy 


112-114,  125 


Grace  see 
John  C.  2 
Jack  38 

1 st  Mrs .  Lawton  R.   see 
Press,  Oakland   14-16,  1 
Reuel  L.   1,  14-15,  16, 
33,  68,  192 

Sally   see  Kennedy,  2nd 
Stel la  R.   see  Ostrero , 

38 


,  70,  102,  104,  107,  109, 
Rosenbusch,  Grace  Kennedy 


49 

Oakland  92-94 


Kennedy 
Kennedy 
Kennedy 
Kennedy 
Kennedy 
Kennedy 
32 

Kennedy 
Kennedy 

Kennedy-ten  Bosch  Company 
Kibbee,  Guy  44,  48 
Kibbee,  Roy   37 
Kibbee,  Wallace   44,  47-48 
Kitchener  Printing  Company 
Kitchener,  Ray  93 
Knoles,  Fred   2 
Knoles,  Tully  2,  120 


Lakeside  Park   17 

Lane  Publishing  Company   138 

Latimer,  (artist)   55 

Lawton,  Art   32 

Lawton  and  Williams   32 

Lengfield,  Lew   115-116 

L'Esperance,  Ray   127 

Letterpress  printing,  future  of   198-204 

Lewi  s  ,  Oscar  105 

L'Hommedieu  and  DeLareaga   26 

Li  1 ienthal  ,  Theodore   1 16 


Kennedy,  Freda  Lea 
8  see  also  Kennedy  Company 
19,  21-23,  26-27,  28-29, 

Mrs.  Alfred  Leonard 
Stella  Kennedy 
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McKenzie,  Pat   121-122 

Maehl ,  Art   163 

Maul,  Elizabeth  Kennedy   2,  19 

Meakin,  Albert   121-122 

Mechanization  of  printing   40-41,  140-142,  150  170-176, 

177-180,  182,  187-190,  191 
Mills  College   92,  93,  94 
Morgan,  Julia   26 
Murnik,  D.  H.  ("Duff")   130,  200 


Nash,  John  Henry   38,  50-54,  56-68,  73,  90,  91,  103,  146, 

163-165,  166,  184 
Neblett,  Jack  54,  165 
Norn's,  Thomas  W.  114 
Nueva  California  Press  72 

Oakland  National  Engraving  Company   131,  200 

Offset  lithography,  development  of  22,  163,  169,  178-179, 

201-203,  204 
Oko,  Otto  S.   75-76 
O'Leary,  Tim   129 
Orinda,  California  26 
Ostrero,  Stella  Kennedy   2,  19 

Pacific  Historian   118-119 

Pacific  School  of  Religion  3,  4 

Paper,  printing   54,  57-58,  67,  149-151,  152-3,  164-165, 

182-184 

Parratt,  Edna  M.   132 
Patterson,  Lawrence   44 
Pattison,  Ernie   154 
Periodical  Pressroom  69 
Peters,  Rollo   55 
Phillips  and  Van  Orden   180,  195 
Philopolis  Press   54 
Photoengraving   199-200,  201 
Photography   124-26 
Pierce,  Claire   104-105 
Platrix  Press   75 
Post  cards   34-36,  170 
Posters   151-153 
Press  feeders,  mechanical   24,  40-41,  71,  170-171,  173,  175, 

182 

Printing  Plates  Company,  Oakland   31 
Printing  presses   10,  13,  18,  24,  25,  34,  35,  40-41,  59-60, 

71,  83,  92,  109,  111,  130,  140-142,  163-166,  170-176, 

177-180,  200-204 
Pirate  publications   161-162 
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Ray,  Milton   90-91 

Rhinehart,  Aurelia  Henry  93,  94 

Ritchie  Engraving  Company   30,  31 

Robertson,  A.  M.   54-55 

Rollins,  Carl   79 

Rosenbush,  Grace  Kennedy   1 

Roth,  William  80 

Roxburghe  Club   75,  77-80 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  The   44-47.  49 

Russ,  Ed   22,  108 

San  Francisco  Chamber  Music  Society   119,  120-123 

San  Francisco  Chronicle   188 

Saroyan,  William   86 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  33-34,  187 

Seeger,  Harold   37,  49,  64-65,  68-69,  77,  82-83,  86,  91,  100 

see  also  Johnck  and  Seeger 
Shafer,  Ellen   118 

Shattuck  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Oakland   4 
Shell  Mound  Park   16-17 
Shumate,  Albert   147 
Siebe,  Wi 1 1 i  am   16,  17 
Sierra  Art  and  Engraving  Company,  San  Francisco  22,  34,  55, 

107-108 

Sierra  Building   22,  105,  107 
Sigby's  [print  shop],  Santa  Clara   10-11 
Simpson,  Lesley  B.   87,  154 
Small ,  Harold   78,  117,  154 
Smith,  B.  F.   48 
Sparks,  Will   55 

Sperisen,  Albert   82-83,  146-147 
Steichen,  Edward   124-125 
Stewart,  Grace   118 
Stewart  R.  R.   118 
Sunset  Press   129,  186 
Sutro,  Alfred   78 

Taylor,  Nash  and  Taylor  66 
Taylor  and  Taylor  45,  65-66,  115 
Taylor,  Edward  DeWitt  65 
ten  Bosch  Company   37-38,  49 
ten  Bosch,  John   38 
Thompson  National  Press  Company  35 
Three  Hundred  Broadway  Building   55 
Tomoye  Press   56,  62 
Trade  Pressroom  51,  53-54,  59,  65 
Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Berkeley   4 

Typesetting   142,  143-144,  166,  180,  184-185,  187-188, 
189-190,  195-196,  197 
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Unions,    printing    industry      40-41,    179-180,    186-187,    190-197 
University   of   California,    Berkeley        78,    86,    90 
University    of   the   Pacific,    San    Jose      3,    7 
University   of   the   Pacific,    Stockton      118,    120 
University   of   San    Francisco      119,    146,    147 

Van   Wyck,    William      86-87 

Walls,    Harold      7-8 

Wagner,    Henry      81-82 

Walsh,    V.    S.      38-39 

Watson,  Douglas   71,  72,  81 

Western  Americana   158-159 

Westgate  Press   67,  70,  102-105,  109,  111 

Wheat,  Carl   71,  72,  75,  77,  78,  131 

White,  Minor   123-124 

Wilke,  Will   51 

Williams  Printing  Company   177-178 

Wilson,  Adrian   123,  144 

Windsor  Press   73-75,  77 

Wolber,  52-53 

Wood,  Charles  R.   33-34 

Zellerbach  Paper  Company  51 


Ruth  Teiser 

Grew  up  in  Portland,  Oregon;  came  to  the  Bay  Area 

in  1932  and  has  lived  here  ever  since. 

Stanford,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  in  English,  further  graduate 

work  in  Western  history. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  writer  in  San  Francisco  since 

1943,  writing  on  local  history  and  economic  and 

business  life  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Book  reviewer  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

since  1943. 

As  correspondent  for  national  and  western  graphic 

arts  magazines  for  more  than  a  decade,  came  to 

know  the  printing  community. 


46  93 


